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Aims precede the curriculum. Alike in the organized writings 
of educators and in the changing conceptions of unorganized edu- 
cational opinion, fundamental changes in the curriculum occur 
only after fundamental modifications of the aims of education 
have been discovered. Among the writers, Plato described the 
qualities of the perfect warrior guardian of the state before deter- 
mining upon his education; Comenius presents the aims of virtue, 
piety, and learning before prescribing the curriculums of his sys- 
tems of education; and Rousseau justifies his course of study by 
appeal to certain pre-formed assumptions concerning “the nature”’ 
of the child. Likewise, in the fluid movement of thought of the 
present generation when the curriculum of our times is in the 
making, we find that only after such aims as social efficiency have 
been subjected to prolonged discussion, do changes in the curricu- 
lum begin to occur. 

This precedence of aims over subject matter is a necessity for 
purposes of selection and use. Because the information which 
youth inherits is beyond his powers of complete assimilation, selec- 
tion must be made and a line must be drawn between the more 
useful and the less useful. And since selection is based upon value, 
educational aims must first be formulated. Moreover, since the 
functions of subject matter must be taught (for to present facts 
without an acquaintance with the uses to which they are to be 
put is futile) in the last analysis the use of any individual fact must 
be derived from the central aims of the whole system of education. 
So, for both selection and use the aims of education must precede 
the construction of the curriculum. 
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But though in all the educational classics, the writers have 
begun with the statement of aim, none has been able logically to 
derive an adequate curriculum from his aim. In every case there 
has been a mental leap from the aim to the subject matter, with no 
adequate principles to guide in the selection of material. This 
may seem to be a sweeping statement but a few illustrations will 
demonstrate its accuracy. In Plato’s Republic, the author states 
his aim as follows: ‘‘Then in our judgment the man whose natural 
gifts promise to make him a perfect guardian of the state will be 
philosophical, high-spirited, swift-footed, and strong.”’ Proceed- 
ing he says, “This then will be the original character of our guard- 
ians. But in what way shall we rear and educate them?” And 
answers his query as follows: ‘‘What then is the education to be? 
Perhaps we could hardly find a better than that which the expe- 
rience of the past has already discovered, which consists, I believe, 
in gymnastics for the body, and music for the mind.” He then 
proceeds to analyze gymnastics and music and argues for the in- 
clusion of narratives, fables, and poetry in his course in music, 
which present certain proper ideals in the proper form, and of the 
proper types of melodies and songs. In his course in gymnastics 
he mentions little of the content but devotes his attention to the 
ideals of temperance, hardness, and health of body. 

But this line of reasoning leaves much to be settled. Can the 
philosophical disposition be best trained through music? What 
parts of censored literature are to be selected? What gymnastic 
exercises are to be included in the curriculum? When the warrior 
has exercised in the gymnasium is he adequately trained for war 
or does he need some additional curriculum not mentioned by 
Plato? 

This curriculum is not an adequate system of instruction for 
warriors. Within the last few years we have seen ‘a million men 
spring to arms,” “high-spirited and strong,” but they were not 
soldiers. Before they became the perfect guardians of the state 
their curriculum came to include much besides fables and poetry, 
melodies and songs. They had to learn to march, to shoot, to 
thrust with the bayonet, to fight in aeroplanes, and to sail the 
seas. Nor for the warriors of ancient Athens, who needed much 
specific training in the field and camp before they could perform 
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the acts of protection or aggression mentioned incidentally in the 
arguments of the Republic, was Plato’s curriculum adequate. 

The aims and curriculums of Comenius present the same in- 
sufficiency. This great educator assumes the aims of education 
to be to bring to maturity the seeds of learning, virtue, and piety 
implanted within us by nature. He then outlines his course for 
the vernacular school as follows (after Quick): ‘‘In this school the 
children should learn—first, to read and write the mother-tongue 
well, both with writing and printing letters; second, to compose 
grammatically; third, to cipher; fourth, to measure and weigh; 
fifth, to sing, at first popular airs, then from music; sixth, to say 
by heart sacred psalms and hymns; seventh, catechism, Bible 
history, and texts; eighth, moral rules with examples; ninth, 
economics and politics, as far as they could be understood; tenth, 
general history of the world; eleventh, figure of the earth and mo- 
tion of the stars, etc., physics and geography, especially of native 
land; twelfth, general knowledge of arts and handicrafts.” 

Comenius sets up a threefold aim—learning, virtue, and piety. 
If we consider learning first, and ask whether it is possible to learn 
everything, the answer must be negative. Even though the Orbis 
Pictus was supposed to be a compendium of all knowledge, the 
compiler selected a few facts from the total mass. But when we 
ask for the basis of selection of facts no answer can be given. So 
far as the aim of learning is concerned with the selection it provides 
no criterion. Learning is learning and one fact is as good as an- 
other. If, however, we say that virtue and piety are the subsidi- 
ary aims which determine what facts should be learned we are 
still without a basis of selection. Will ciphering, or singing, or 
economics assist in any peculiarly valuable way to promote these 
twoends? Or, to carry the question further, what details of cipher- 
ing or economics will be most valuable in promoting virtue and 
piety? None, since one is as virtuous as another. Obviously, 
subject matter cannot be derived from learning of virtue and piety. 

The impossibility of deriving subject matter from these aims is 
due to the fact that they are ideals isolated from activities. A 
virtuous carpenter does not perform the same actions, nor meet 
the same problems as a virtuous cook. A pious blacksmith re- 
ceives a different education from that of a pious doctor. A vir- 
tuous and pious Chinaman thinks and acts on different matters 
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from those which engage the attention of a virtuous and pious 
American. The ideals are the same; the lives are widely different. 
It would be futile to teach a Chinaman the same curriculum as an 
American unless the intention were to Americanize him. 

Phe curriculum is derived from both ideals and activities. Vir- 
tue, swift-footedness, piety, or social efficiency must be set up in 
a system of education; but in order to select the material to which 
these shall apply it is absolutely essential for the teacher to know 
the activities, problems, thoughts, or needs in connection with 
which these ideals are to operate. 

Plato had a golden opportunity to set a new style in curriculum 
construction when he posited the perfect warrior as his ideal. If, 
instead of resting content with an enumeration of his qualities, 
he had analyzed the duties of the soldier, made what we call a job 
analysis, and had decided to teach swift-footedness, strength, 
high spirit, and the philosophic mind through these activities, he 
would have most profoundly influenced the education of two 
thousand years. But when he had stated his aim, he slipped back 
into the rut of the traditional subjects of his day as the best means 
of developing his aims. If, in like manner, Comenius had inquired 
into the activities of the French or English citizenry, had found 
out the important daily problems they had to meet and then had 
sought to make them virtuous and pious in their performance of 
these, he would have had a curriculum of demonstrable validity. 
He would then have known what ciphering, or economics, or polit- 
ical science, what music, sacred songs, and Biblical passages to 
learn. In other words, he would have been able to determine not 
only what subjects but what parts of subjects to include in his 
curriculum. 

Ideals are both goals and standards. As goals, good taste, 
virtue, health, eloquence, and completeness of life are expressions 
of valuable ends for which men reach and whose attainment spells 
satisfaction. Discover the ideals of a nation and the trend of its 
action is known. As standards, ideals are arbiters of actions. One 
action may be discarded because it does not promote the ideals, 
while another may be accepted or modified because its perfor- 
mance leads toward the goals. But no man who sets ideals as 
goals is able to build his life in a vacuum and order his actions to 
suit his plans. He is born into a social group in situations over 
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which he has no original control. He is confronted by the actions 
of other men actuated by different ideals. Thrown into one situa 
tion he develops a set of actions different from those he would 
have had in another. With both his situation and his ideals in 
mind he is compelled to perform actions whose character is de 
termined by both the ideals and the situation. Instead of pos 
sessing ideals and inventing a situation which will further them, it 
is more nearly accurate to say that he starts with situations and 
modifies them so as to realize his ideals as fully as circumstances 
will permit. 

For this reason the curriculum by which he is trained to per 
form the important activities of the group in accordance with the 
highest ideals is necessarily based upon both activities and ideals 
And obviously any aim of education expressed only in terms of 
ideals must fail to function. 

Today the same procedure is necessary if the curriculum is to 
be modified intelligently. We suffer from the failure to distinguish 
between ideals and activities in the current aim of social efficiency 
On some occasions we think of it as social efficiency, as an ideal in 
the sense that ideals of social service are advocated. But on other 
occasions we think of the activities carried on by those who are 
socially efficient, such activities as voting, beautification of the city, 
and the observance of community health regulations. And the 
result has been that only spasmodically and incompletely have we 
been able to modify the curriculum. What should be done by 
those who advocate social efficiency as the aim of education is to 
determine, first, the ideals of socially efficient individuals; second, 
the fundamental physical and mental activities carried on by 
people in the United States; and third, by a process of laborious 
analysis to discover exactly what important specific activities 
shall be taught and what ideals shall control in the performance 
of each. Until the objectives of education are broken up into 
these two elements it will be impossible to make an adequate 
reorganization. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PROMOTION! 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 
University of Illinois 

In the fall of 1918 the influenza epidemic badly disorganized 
the schools. It became evident that unless the usual exactions 
with reference to promotion were mitigated an unusually large 
number of children would fail of advancement. Perhaps because 
of this fact, the superintendents at Springfield, Illinois, and 
Decatur, Illinois, were more hospitable than would ordinarily 
have been the case to a proposal whose purpose was to increase 
the promotion rate. 

The plan was simplicity itself.2. It contemplated that each 
teacher toward the close of the semester should make the usual 
lists of pupils recommended for promotion and for failure; but 
that the pupils recommended for failure should be advanced to 
the next higher grade along with the pupils whose title to the 
next higher grade was clear. The plan further contemplated 
that the pupils who were thus advanced despite the teachers’ 
recommendations for failure should be carried in the higher grade 
on probation and should be subjected to a regimen carefully 
devised and frequently checked up with a view to stimulating 
the pupils, the parents, and the teachers to increased effort. 

This arrangement did not, however, contemplate 100 percent 
promotion. The pupils who were advanced on probation were 
not regarded as officially promoted until, as a result of the efforts 
made during the trial period, they had given evidence satisfactory 
to the teacher and the supervising officials of ability to maintain 
themselves and to profit by the work of the higher grade. Only 
under these circumstances was the promotion actually con- 
summated. 

The probationary period began with the first day of the new 
semester and lasted six weeks. During this period the receiving 
teacher kept for each probationary pupil a card on which was 


‘A paper presented at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
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* It has been worked out in detail with experimental data by Mr. H. T. McKinney, 
a graduate student in education at the University of Ilinois. 
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shown in the first place the record of the pupil in the previous 
semester and grade—i.e., the record which caused the sending 
teacher to recommend him for failure. In the second place, the 
receiving teacher indicated for each of the major subjects and 
for each week of the probationary period whether the pupil’s 
work was satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Thus, at the end of 
the first week, the teacher indicated whether or not the reading 
had been satisfactory; whether or not the arithmetic had been 
satisfactory; and the same information as to language, geography, 
history, and spelling, so far as these subjects applied. The teacher 
also entered her best judgment as to whether the work as a 
whole—i.e., in all the subjects considered together—was satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. Similar entries were made for the 
second, third, and successive weeks. At the end of the six-week 
period the measure of success or failure was fairly detailed. 

In the third place, the receiving teacher recorded the efforts 
which she made to assist the pupil in maintaining himself in the 
higher grade. No little preparatory work was done in an experi- 
mental way in setting up this part of the record. A number of 
plans and devices for assisting pupils which had been found to 
work out in similar cases were considered. As a result we dis- 
tinguished eight devices, and on these we asked the teacher to 
report which ones she used in the first week of the probationary 
period; which in the second week; which in the third week, and | 


soon. The eight devices set up on the cards were: (1) visits to 
4 


pupil’s home; (2) other interviews with parents; (3) help outside 
of school hours; (4) varying the course of study; (5) varying the 
teaching method; (6) using pupil cooperation; (7) daily reports 
to parents; (8) sending home pupil’s work. The teachers were 
furnished with considerable detail as to the use and proper value 
of each of these devices. Most of the devices, therefore, had a 
broader meaning to the people who were to use them than the 
mere naming of them implies. 

For example, the device which I have called, ‘‘Daily reports 
to parents” was administered in two subordinate operations. It 
involved the provision of a small notebook of uniform size for all 
pupils concerned. It contemplated the entry by the teacher at 
the close of each day of an estimate of the work of the pupil jor 
that day. The book containing this estimate, toge her with any 
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recommendations which the teacher might find advisable, was 
signed by the teacher and carried home by the pupil in the after- 
noon. As evidence that the parent had seen the report, the pupil 
was required to return the book the next morning with his parent’s 
signature. In order to prevent the forging of signatures, teachers 
were advised to obtain on the first day of the probationary period 
bona fide signatures of all parents of probationary pupils. At this 
point I am tempted to digress to give evidence in support of the 
efficacy of this device. Both as a school man and as a parent, I 
know positively that even progressive schools are not realizing the 
tremendous possibility of systematic cooperation in the home. 
Even the best homes are surprisingly ignorant of what goes on in 
the school and of what pupils are expected to do. The steady 
pressure and sustaining influence of the home which is kept 
constantly and authoritatively informed is little realized by 
school people 

Finally, at the conclusion of the six-week probationary period 
the teacher was required to enter on the probationary card of 
each pupil her recommendation as to the retention of the pupil 
in the grade to which he had been advanced on probation. Provi- 
sion was also made for the recommendation of the building 
principal on each card and for final action of the superintendent. 

During the course of the probationary period arrangements 
were made for supervising the efforts of the teacher. The pupil’s 
individual card containing, as we have said, the detailed scholastic 
standing and the notations as to devices used to aid the pupil, 
was kept filed in the office of the principal and was made available 
to supervisors and to the superintendent. In other words, the 
teacher did not retain the card and offer it for inspection when 
called for, but she kept it permanently filed in the principal’s 
office, except when she needed it for the purpose of making 
entries upon it. 

Let us now return to conditions as they were toward the close 
of the first semester of 1918-1919. The influenza and the Christ- 
mas vacation had just passed, and each had done its worst for 
the schools. Teachers at Decatur and Springfield, ignorant of 
the impending experiment in total promotion, were making up 
their lists of pupils recommended for failure. It was a long list 
aggregating at these two cities 1,276 pupils, exclusive of those in 
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the low first grade and the high eighth grade. After these lists 
had been made out and submitted to the superintendent, it was 
announced that all these children would be advanced to the 
grade to which they would have been promoted if they had not 
been recommended for failure. Accordingly, all the classes, 
except those in the grades mentioned, moved forward en bloc, 
each with a little group of probationers. 

Observe that we have here a new emphasis in connection 
with the administrative problem of promotion. According to 
the plan which we are accustomed to follow, attention is cencered 
upon the sending teacher. The promotion rate for each class is 
a matter of concern, but it has reference to the class as constituted 
at the close of the previous semester. Little heed is given to the 
receiving teacher. Very few principals or superintendents make 
her activities with reference to promoted pupils matters of record. 
Realizing no responsibility in connection with promotion, she not 
infrequently devotes some attention to trimming up the class 
which she has received. Pupils, if they are “difficult” and if they 
are old enough, drop out of school. We do not assert that the 
receiving teacher takes the initiative in inducing them to do this; 
but the measures she adopts to retain an undesirable pupil who 
is minded to leave school are likely to be feeble and ineffective. 
Again, the process of trimming up the class is effected by securing 
an occasional transfer of a pupil to some other class of the same 
grade either in the same building or elsewhere. Not infrequently 
the receiving teacher reports certain pupils for demotion, assert- 
ing that they have not been sufficiently well prepared and leaving 
it to be inferred that their promotion was secured through the 
undue liberality of the sending teacher. In fact, the sending 
teacher is often freely criticized by the receiving teacher. Not 
infrequently this criticism is outspoken and unprofessional. 

When, however, the sending teacher has nothing to say about 
promotion further than to recommend probationary pupils; when 
promotion rates are made up on the basis of the number of 
children who maintain themselves in the grade to which they 
have been advanced; when, in short, it is the receiving teacher 
upon whom the spot light is turned and whose reputation is 
involved, we have automatically provided not only for a new 
emphasis but also for a new result. 
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At this point we should like to raise the question of the 
propriety of deciding upon the promotion or failure of a pupil 
in this way. The usual criterion of promotion is ability to “‘pass”’ 
the work of the previous grade. In other words, promotion to a 
given grade is dependent upon success in the work of the grade 
next below it. We believe that a higher law supervenes at this 
point. We believe that the decision as to promotion should rest 
upon a consideration of what the child needs to learn rather 
than upon what he has learned. The school exists for the child; 
the question of his classification is, in the highest sense, to be 
decided with reference to the adjustment which the school is thus 
permitted to make to his needs. 

We have set up in our American schools a system of artificial 
grades. Having set it up, we have worshiped not its substance but 
its form; not the duty but the temple built by our own hands. We 
have blinded ourselves to the fact that the grades which we have 
created are only administrative devices intended to facilitate the 
handling of large groups of children. We have asserted the 
sequential character of these grades and maintained to the extent 
of denying the visible fact that children are often entirely capable 
of negotiating the course of study of one grade without having 
spent a year negotiating the course of study of the previous grade. 
We have ignored unquestioned evidence of the fact that grade 
lines cannot be sharply drawn; that the overlapping of one grade 
upon another is so extensive that in individual cases membership 
in a given grade fails to establish to a useful degree of accuracy 
what a child knows or what he can do. 

One grade is really distinguished from another by differences 
in the course of study. Sometime these differences are very great. 
The difference, for example, between the sixth and seventh grades 
with respect to the teaching material is especially pronounced. 
The New York course of study (to take a particular instance) 
introduces a new history subject, two new continents in geography, 
and a course in elementary algebra, to say nothing of manual 
training and domestic science. It is our judgment that the 
promotion of children should take account of the extent to which 
they have been offered the course of study of a given grade, since 
it is by the course of study rather than by the attainments of 
pupils that one grade is most unequivocally distinguished from 
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another. It is proper that our promotion scheme should con- 
template the advancement of pupils from one grade to another 
on the basis not of attainment but of the course of study; on the 
basis, in other words, of the course of study to which they have 
been subjected and the course which lies adjacent to it. There is 
plenty of evidence to show that causing a child to repeat the work 
of a grade may cause no improvement in his work, although it 
is done with the abiding faith that improvement will take place. 
Under these circumstances, it is a hazardous undertaking 
an undertaking which it is difficult to justify—to deny a pupil 
of, let us say, the sixth grade, the opportunity to profit by the 
richer curriculum of the seventh grade. 

I have already stated that 1,276 pupils from the high second 
through the high seventh grades were advanced on probation 
at Springfield and Decatur at the close of the first semester of 
1918-1919. All these pupils would have failed in the ordinary 
course of events. As a result of the work done during the proba- 
tionary period, however, something over three-quarters of them 
maintained themselves in the grade to which they had been 
provisionally advanced. By this means the promotion rate for 
these two cities was raised to about 95 percent. 

During the second semester of 1918-1919—the semester at 
the beginning of which the probationary period had occurred 
the superintendents of Decatur and Springfield obtained from 
their teachers opinions concerning this promotion scheme. Super- 
intendent Allen of Springfield secured an unsigned vote of the 
teachers in which they indicated whether in their judgment the 
experiment ought to be continued another semester. The vote 
was almost unanimous for continuing it. Accordingly, the 
identical procedure which had taken place in January was repeated 
in June. This time 881 pupils who would ordinarily have failed 
were provisionally promoted. This was only about two-thirds 
as many as had been so promoted the semester before. The 
drop was largely accounted for by two circumstances; first, 
there was no epidemic during the second semester, and second, 
the second semester of any school year is, as all practical school 
people know, a better semester than the first. In a system having 
semi-annual promotions fewer children fail in June than in 
January. 
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The probationary period for these 881 pupils did not, of 
course, occur until the following September and October, that is 
until the fall of 1919. Again three-quarters of the children made 
good, and as there were fewer probationary pupils than before, 
the promotion rate was even higher than 95 percent. 

Again it was decided to continue the experiment; and in 
January, 1920, the list of pupils promoted on trial consisted of 
984 names. This time the probationary period resulted in the 
permanent promotion of only 60 percent of the pupils who were 
provisionally advanced. This drop in the rate was caused by 
the fact that during February and March an epidemic of measles, 
followed by whooping cough, was so severe as actually to close 
up some of the schools for about two weeks. This disturbance 
occurred during the probationary period. Some receiving teachers 
rightly felt that in many cases they had no foundation on which 
to base a recommendation for permanent promotion. 

One would no doubt like to know to what extent the same 
pupils came up for probation one semester after another. If by 
this special process we are able to stimulate pupils so that they 
become acceptable as members of a higher grade, it is more than 
likely that by the time the next lists are made up they will again 
be found among the doubtful pupils. If such is the case, our 
promotion scheme will be continually addressed to much the same 
group of incompetent pupils, and the securing of their promotion 
will be a labor of Sisyphus. 

It will be recalled that at the first probationary period 1,276 
pupils were on trial. Only 172 of them came up for the same 
treatment at the close of the second semester. Of the same 1,276 
pupils only 59 were placed on probation on all three of the occa- 
sions when this probation plan was used. Curiously enough, by 
no means all of these 59—indeed only about half of them—were 
found to be mentally deficient. Of the 1,276 who were first 
placed on probation only 76 came up for similar attention a year 
later—i.e., the third semester of our investigation. Or, to 
look at it in another way, of the original 1,276 probationers 1,087 
did not become probationers on either of the two subsequent 
occasions. This represented more than 85 percent of the first 
probationary group. Similar statements could be made concern- 


ing the second group. 
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In many instances the receiving teacher and the sending 
teacher were the same person. In other words, the teacher 
went forward with the class. It has sometimes been urged that 
this kind of an arrangement will secure a higher promotion rate. 
Our data did not show this to be the case. There were in all 
3,141 cases of advancement on trial. In exactly 1,100 of these 
cases, the teacher moved on with the class, while in 2,041, or 
practically twice as many cases, the teacher changed. In cases 
where the same teacher was involved 70.3 percent secured pro- 
motion. In cases involving a change of teacher 71.9 percent 
secured promotion. The result when the teacher moved forward 
with the class was, therefore, not quite as good as was the result 
when the teacher changed, although the difference was practically 
negligible. 

One would also like to know the effect of this promotion 
scheme on scholarship. A drive of this sort might be expected, 
like most concerted efforts, to produce large results in the intended 
direction. The results, however, may be accompanied by com- 
pensating disadvantages. Comparing the scholarship of pupils 
during the probationary period with their scholarship at the 
beginning of the probation, we found that 74 percent of the pupils 
who consummated their promotion to the higher grade gained in 
scholarship; that 24 percent of them neither gained nor lost; 
and that only the remaining 2 percent lost ground. It would be 
natural to suppose, on the other hand, pupils who failed to secure 
promotion despite the efforts during the probationary period 
would show a loss in scholarship. A stationary condition, how- 
ever, was the prevailing one for these pupils. The records stood 
at 9 percent gained, 7 percent lost, and 84 percent unchanged. 
Of the entire 3,141 probationary cases, 56 percent showed im- 
provement in scholarship; 41 percent showed no change, and 
3 percent showed a loss. It is a curious fact that most of the loss 
in scholarship occurred on the occasion of the first use of the total 
promotion plan, namely in February, 1919. The results expressed 
in terms of improvement in scholarship were appreciably better 
on the second and third trials of the experiment. 

It may seem that a comparison of the scholarship as evinced 
during the probationary period with the scholarship shown at 
the beginning of it is unconvincing. More convincing would be 
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a statement of the broad general effect of the 95 percent promo- 
tion rate on the scholarship of all the pupils in all the grades 
One might indeed expect and condone a small falling-off in the 
ratings of pupils. Grade standards are not the highest objectives 
in any school. They may be purchased far too dearly. The 
comparison of median grade scores with the norms of standard 
tests may lead to unfair conclusions. Not a few schools maintain 
high grade standards not because the pupils are either capable or 
well taught but because all but the most capable are held back 
and eliminated. 

Be this as it may, the comparison of the scholarship records 
at Springfield and Decatur before the experiment and afterwards 
will be suggestive. Combining the percentage ratings of all the 
pupils in the elementary schools of these two cities, we find that 
the average for the semester ending in January, 1919, was 80.4. 
This was the result prior to the installation of the new plan of 
promotion. The corresponding figure for the semester ending 
June, 1919, was 81.4. This was after 75 percent of all the children 
who under ordinary circumstances would have been held back 
had been advanced to a higher grade. The figure denoting the 
average scholarship of all the pupils in both cities and for all 
subjects had not fallen. In fact, so far as there was a change, it 
had been in the direction of improvement—namely from 80.4 to 
81.1. 

A fuller effect of the new promotion plan, however, might 
be expected to be registered after two semesters—that is, after 
the schools had twice put the plan into effect. The average 
scholarship rating at the end of the second semester of the experi- 
ment was 82.2. Again the scholarship, as far as it was measured 
by the official school ratings, had not fallen. As a matter of fact, 
it had again risen slightly. To recapitulate: the three figures 
indicating the scholarship before the experiment, the scholarship 
after one semester of it and the scholarship after two semesters 
of it were 80.4, 81.1, and 82.2. 

Our investigation covered a number of additional topics 
on which it would take too long to enlarge. Perhaps I ought, 
however, to allude to the analysis which we made of the causes of 
failure, or rather in this case, the causes of the recommendation 
for trial promotion. Since this recommendation for trial promo- 
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tion was primarily the same as the usual recommendations for 
failure, the causes, so far as they operated in this case, would 
have general significance. We recognized seven causes of failure, 
and I list them in the order of their frequency of mention by the 
teachers as operating causes, first being the most frequently 
mentioned: (1) wrong attitude toward the school; (2) mental 
defect; (3) irregular attendance; (4) poor home conditions; (5) 
physical defect; (6) changing from one school to another; (7) poor 
social conditions. When we try this experiment again, we shall 
more definitely relate the device to be used in the probationary 
period to these alleged causes of failure. 

We realize that these causes are not mutually exclusive 
There are those who assert that the fundamental cause is mental 
defect, and that wrong attitude, poor home conditions, changing 
from one school to another, irregular attendance, and poor social 
condition are attributable to a low level of intelligence either 
on the part of the pupil or on the part of the family. So far as the 
mental deficiency of the pupil is concerned, we have some, though 
by no means complete, evidence that the failure of pupils was 
neither exclusively nor to a very large extent due to it. I have 
already referred to the 59 pupils who were put on probation three 
times. It would seem that mental defect would be especially 
prevalent in this group. The results of our investigations, however, 
did not support this presumption. Not more than one-half of 
them could be pronounced defective. 

Our experiment proved interesting even beyond our expecta- 
tions. The value of such a method of promoting pupils cannot 
perhaps be determined from an application of it in two cities whose 
total elementary school enrollment does not exceed thirteen or 
fourteen thousand; but when the method is tried not once, but 
three times and when the results are so uniformly favorable, we 
feel that we are sufficiently modest if we maintain that it offers 
interesting and important possibilities in administration. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IN SILENT READING! 


ERNEST 
State University of Iowa 


The first step in a constructive program in silent reading is to 
mark out the objectives to be attacked. The material which we 
read silently falls into two large classes: that of a literary nature, 
read primarily for leisure purposes, and that of an informational 
character, read for the most part with a work attitude. While the 
abilities involved in the appreciation of literature are very signif- 
icant, it seems wiser to classify them under the term /iterature and 
to develop them by special technics. At any rate, in this dis- 
cussion the term silent reading will be used as a group name for 
those abilities which insure efficient work with books. The aims 
involved in this type of reading are more easily determined and 
more easily understood than in the case of literature, where the 
objectives are troublesome to mark out, the method of treatment 
hard to discover, and the results difficult to test. Certainly the 
standards for judging the two abilities are not the same. For 
example, it is by no means clear that it is always desirable to read 
literature rapidly. The individual who reads two stories in an 
hour does not benefit twice as much as he who reads but one in the 
same time. As a matter of fact, as in the case of poetry, it is often 
not even desirable to read literature silently at all. 

Most of the tests and discussions of silent reading have empha- 
sized two abilities, speed and comprehension. To these must be 
added two cthers, namely, the ability to ortanize and the ability 
to remember. Organization may be regarded as a logical part of 
comprehension, but in any program for the improvement of this 
ability it is necessary to focus upon it as a special objective. The 
ability to remember what has been read involves special technics 
which are not likely to be developed unless specifically set out and 
practiced. It is possible that a fifth group of abilities should be 
added to these four, including such technics as judging the worth 
of books; and the proper use of indexes, tables of contents, of 


' A paper presented at the meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research at Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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dictionaries, encyclopedias, other reference works, the card index, 
and other library aids. 

Of these abilities perhaps comprehension should be most 
strongly emphasized. In fact comprehension is necessary as‘a 
basis for progress in any of the other abilities. Rapid reading with- 
out comprehension is of no value. It is impossible to organize 
properly unless one understands the detail of the material which 
is to be organized. Accuracy of comprehension is necessary if 
material which is memorized is to be of any use. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IN COMPREHENSION 


The simplest element to which the problem of comprehension 
can be reduced is, of course, the word. In the last thirty years 
there have been a great number of very helpful studies of the vo- 
cabularies of children. All this information should be gathered up. 
There is need, also, of further investigations which will give us a 
more adequate idea of the type and extent of children’s vocabu- 
laries in the various grades. There is particular need for some 
definite knowledge of the accuracy of comprehension of the three 
or four thousand words which! may be regarded as basic in any 
reading vocabulary. It seems quite possible that one of the chief 
contributions of the kindergarten and early primary grades will 
be to give the children an enriched and highly accurate vocabu- 
lary. 

Our reading and language tests have added to our information 
as to the ability of pupils to read sentences of varying length and 
complexity. We need; however, much more careful studies*to 
point out degrees of difficulty in various types of sentences and to 
discover the elements of sentence structure which cause most 
difficulty. As a part of this work it is important to have a study 
of technics by which pupils may be encouraged to read in terms of 
thought units. 

The low ability of students to understand paragraphs has been 
shown by such studies as that of Thorndike. During the last three 
years there have been a number of experiments at the University 
of Iowa to determine the ability of students to read paragraphs 
taken from textbooks in such subjects as history, geography, 
mathematics, hygiene, and science. The following is typical of 
the selections and exercises used. 
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I want to see how carefully you can read a short paragraph. After 
you have read it you will be asked to answer some questions about it. In 
answering these questions there are three things you should remember. They 
are 

1. Give just the information needed to answer each question but make 
sure that the answer you give is to be found in the paragraph. 

2. If any question is asked for which you think there is no answer given 


4. 


in the paragraph, write on your paper, ““The paragraph does not tell.”’ 

3. You may read the paragraph as often as you wish to make sure 
your answers are correct. 

Now that you know exactly what to do, read the following paragraph 
and answer the following questions just as you have been told, remembering 
that you may have all the time that you need. 


PIONEER FURNITURE 
The big fireplace would be among the first things to attract attention. 
Above it, resting on a shelf, or mantel, would be seen a candle, a clock 
and one of the housewife’s most beautiful plates. Within the fireplace 
fastened at one side would be seen the crane upon which hang the kettles 
over the blazing fire. 


Sketch the picture you see when reading this paragraph. 


A large proportion not only of the elementary-school children 
but also of high-school and college students and even of super- 
intendents drew for a pioneer clock a modern alarm clock. 

After using this illustration in a lecture on the subject of silent 
reading a teacher in the audience decided to test the comprehen- 
sion of some of her pupils (The class was reading in preparation 
for Washington’s birthday. One pupil had just read the sentence 
‘Washington was very fond of outdoor sports.”” Upon being asked 
the meaning of this sentence he said, “Those were the fellows he 
ran around with.”’ 

It is entirely possible that much of the difficulty college stu- 
dents have in their work grows out of their inability to read accu- 
rately. In a series of experiments now being conducted at the 
University of Iowa, it is shown quite clearly that there is a con- 
siderable number of students who cannot read anywhere nearly 
as well as some students in the elementary school. In fact stu- 
dents are found in the freshman class who score in comprehension 
only one-fifth as high as some of the elementary-school children. 
A great many university students were found whose reading 
ability was of such a nature as to constitute a very serious handicap. 
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The main principles underlying a constructive program in im- 
provement of this ability are: 

1. The course of study must be enriched. This is not only the 
best method by which a vocabulary may be made more accurate 
and more extended, but it is also the best means of insuring that 
a large amount of factual material will be read. 

2. It must be recognized that comprehension can best be 
taught and measured where material is logical and factual in 
character. For the purposes of developing comprehension, literary 
materials are likely to be inferior to selections which deal with 
such subjects as history, science, and geography. 

3. Some of the best teaching of comprehension can be done in 
connection with the proper assignment of lessons. If assignments 
are focalized, if they involve large amounts of reference reading, and 
if the study period is properly supervised the study involved con- 
stitutes a very efficient and practical method of improving the 
ability of pupils in the comprehension of what they read. 

4. As a part of all exercises in comprehension great care must 
be taken to provide rigorous tests. Not only should the student 
have an opportunity to show how accurately he has comprehended 
what he has read, but he should develop definite prejudices against 
reading which results in “‘half baked”’ or inaccurate ideas. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IN SPEED 


We shall probably find that too much attention has been given 
in the last three or four years to the development of speed in silent 
reading. No doubt this is due to the fact that speed in reading is 
easier to measure than are any of the other qualities. Small im- 
provements and differences are comparatively easily shown. 
Moreover, considerable improvement may be made rather easily, 
since the prevailing rate of reading is in general rather low. 

In brief, studies of the status of speed in reading seem to show 
that the improvement in this ability in grades tv-vi1 and beyond 
is not what it should be. For a time the flattening out of this 
improvement curve led many students of the problem to assume 
that the ability was approaching its limit, and that additional 
practice exercises would give a small amount of return. However, 
the ease with which the standard rates for the various grades 
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have recently been surpassed by experimental groups seems to 
indicate that the rate for the intermediate and grammar grades 
is probably the result of poor methods of teaching. 

It should be clear that one ought not to speak of speed in silent 
reading but rather of speeds in silent reading. The rate at which 
one should read is determined both by the material read and by 
the purpose in mind. It is quite possible for sixth-grade children 
to skim at rates running from six to nine hundred words a minute 
and to do so with perfect efficiency where the purpose is to discover 
the answer to a simple question. On the other hand, where mate- 
rial is rather difficult and is to be learned with some completeness, 
a reading rate of one hundred words a minute for the same children 
might be high. 

How speed may be improved.—In all grades, and especially in 
the earlier years, provision must be made for eliminating mechanti- 
cal distractions and for giving control of the mechanical phases of 
reading. All special exercises, such as phrase flashing, speed ex- 
ercises in reading short directions, etc. should have for their pur- 
pose the shortening and strengthening of the bonds between the 
printed symbol and the idea for which the symbol stands. It 
should be remembered that it is quite probable that all tendencies 
to articulation are harmful except in the case of verbatim memor- 
izing. 

This raises the whole question of the teaching of phonics. It 
seems probable that any tendency to stop to analyze a word 
phonetically constitutes a distraction, although at some times a 
necessary one. A reference to phonics should be made by the child 
under much the same circumstances as those under which we re- 


fer to the dictionary. In other words, he should not be conscious . 


of the phonic make- up of a word except when he must use this 
knowledge to determine what the word is. Perhaps an investiga- 
tion is needed to show whether or not there is some subtle phonetic 
sense which aids in the rapid identification of symbols even when 
the reader is not conscious of the use of phonics. 

It is the writer’s judgment that a small amount of phonics 
should be taught in grades 1, u, and m1; and that, beginning in 
grade Iv, a transition should be made to the pronunciation keys 
in the dictionary. 

Basic principles —The most essential condition for exercise 
in the improvement of speed is perhaps to be described under the 
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term “time pressure.”’ If, however, the exercises are to be given 
so that proper reading habits will be developed, the child must 
read within the limits of perfect comprehension, and should realize 
that the results of his reading will be rigorously tested. These 
conditions hold whether or not the exercise consists of short word 
and phrase flashing or of the reading of longer selections. 

In the case of longer selections, such as are found in the 
ordinary text, other conditions should exist. First, the material 
should be factual in character. Second, the child should have a 
purpose to guide him in his reading. Third; he should read at 
top speed but within the limits of perfect comprehension and 
without fluster. Fourth, he should be tested rigorously over the 
material read. 

Where this is done there will be not only an increase in speed 
but also a large increase in comprehension. Dr. O’Brien’s experi- 
ment, reported in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, showed that, according to 
one method of computation, the groups having special silent- 
reading drill made 31 percent more improvement than the groups 
having the ordinary work in reading.? Of course, such improve- 
ment is eminently worth trying for. But from preliminary 
experiments, organized on a somewhat different basis, it seems 
clear that as great an increase may be obtained in comprehension 
as in speed. For example, in one exercise children are given a 
problem, the answer to which they are to get by reading. They 
are asked to read at top speed but within the limits of perfect 
comprehension. They read with the knowledge that they are 
to be tested. At the close of the exercise a rigorous test is given 
in order to determine whether or not the answer which they 
secured was the complete and accurate answer to the question 
for which they read. There is reason to believe that the effect 
of reading under the guidance of a problem is not only to speed 
the child up but also to make conditions favorable for more 
adequate comprehension. At any rate, comprehension scores and 
speed scores do improve very rapidly where such drill exercises 
are given. 

In addition to such special exercises as have just been described, 
there should be a large amount of reading of rather easy materials 


* O’Brien, John A. “The development of speed in silent reading,” Twentieth 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 61, 1920. 
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This may be done in a free reading period and in directed home 
reading. For this purpose literary material may be used along 
with books of an informational sort. Without entering into a 
discussion of the reasons for this type of reading, it is significant 
that most students of the problem of improving speed in silent 
reading encourage extensive reading of easy material. 

I do not believe we are yet in a position to say what sort of 
speed scores may be expected in the case of children in the various 
grades. As pointed out earlier in this paper, the scores will vary 
with the type of material and with the purpose for which it is read. 
In the case of such careful reading as students should do in 
preparing their geography and history lessons, the rate is probably 
less than children make on the Courtis test. According to 
Dr. Germane’s* findings, the rates in words per minute at which 
the children of a certain city read an article on tuberculosis were: 
sixth grade, 168.1; seventh grade, 168.9; eighth grade, 185.0. 
In the same city, the rates for reading an article on peanuts were: 
sixth grade, 165.9; seventh grade, 171.5, eighth grade, 197.5. 
Judging from the comprehension scores, even this rate was too 
hurried. 

However, children who had had special drill were found to 
read these exercises with much greater speed, and with much 
better comprehension. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IN ORGANIZATION 


In a way organization may be regarded as subordinate to 
comprehension, but no amount of practice in the comprehension 
of the detailed data of an article will give satisfactory power in 
organization. This ability is very important. A very great 
proportion of the reading which we do involves the necessity of 
getting at the main points and of organizing these, usually accord- 
ing to some purpose. Dr. Germane found that a summary of 
material read often gave smaller returns than the same amount 
of time spent in thoughtful re-reading. A study of the detail of 
his experiment revealed that this was due to the fact that an 
ordinary pupil could not organize the material in the selection 
adequately and, therefore, could not summarize. This points 
rather clearly to the need of frequent and rigorous exercises in 


*Germane, Charles E. The value of summarizing in silent reading as compared 
with the re-reading of the same article. Doctor's thesis, State University of lowa. 
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getting the main points out of a paragraph or chapter. Detailed 
exercises cannot be given here. It seems probable, however, that 
the best conditions under which such exercises may be developed 
are to be found in the regular work of the school. If assignments 
are focalized and detailed, if the student is encouraged to work 
carefully but at top speed during his study period, and if the 
recitation is based on the questions put in the assignment, con- 
siderable ability to organize will be developed. However, short 
exercises are necessary in order to put before students standards 
of the sort of work they are expected to do, and in order to develop 
proper methods of work. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IN REMEMBERING 


The constructive program in the development of the ability 
to remember what is read is based upon two things: first, that a 
single reading ordinarily gives a very small return, and that even 
this small return is very rapidly forgotten unless additional work 
is done to fix the material; and second, that there are certain 
technics which are superior for learning material thoroughly and 
for future use. 

An investigation by Yoakum‘ showed that the amount of 
material that could be reproduced immediately as the result of a 
single reading varied with types of material, but that ordinarily 
the proportion retained ranged from 20 to 40 percent. He found 
also that unless the material were read a second time, or unless 
some exercise was given to fix this material, very little would be 
retained after a few days. 

As to the technic of remembering materials, Germane’s 
investigation seems to show that until students have learned 
to summarize efficiently, better results are to be obtained by 
continued thoughtful re-reading, and by summarizing with the 
aid of questions prepared by the teacher. As in the case of other 
exercises, the best work in establishing the habit of learning 
material for future use can probably be done in connection with 
such subjects as geography, hygiene, nature study, and history. 
The proper conditions seem to be to read under the guidance of 
a problem or series of problems; to read directly through the 


article at fair speed but within the limits of perfect comprehension ; 


* Reported in part in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, page 70 ff. 
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to have a set of questions, preferably the set presented in the 
assignment, which may be used for self-testing and as a basis 
for summarizing the material. 

DANGERS 

As a sort of summary to what has been said, it may be well 
to point out certain dangers which must be guarded against 
particularly. 

First, speed exercises are likely to develop a habit of “‘half- 
baked” and careless reading, unless there be a strong emphasis 
upon comprehension and upon rigorous tests of results attained. 
Teachers must be urged to keep in mind always that only within 
the limits of accurate comprehension are speed exercises safe 

Second, there is a danger that an interest in devices and in 
more or less spectacular methods will weaken the teacher’s attack 
on some of the more prosaic but necessary exercises. Certain 
devices, such as those which involve following directions and 
rapid flash card work are novel. Moreover, they make good 
show lessons. A teacher must keep in mind that her best work will 
be done with exercises which approximate the sort of reading pupils 
are most frequently called upon to do in preparing lessons. 

Third, there is danger that teachers will use methods which, 
while attractive, are very uneconomical as methods of learning 
to read. This is particularly true of such exercises as those in 
which the pupil constructs something in answer to a reading 
lesson. The chief value in the construction is its measure as a 
test of complete comprehension. This is, of course, a real contri- 
bution for any exercise to make. Where such a test necessitates 
construction work extending over a period of 20 or 30 minutes it 
is clear that, for the purpose of developing ability in reading, the 
test is very expensive in time. 

Fourth, there is a danger that an undesirable consciousness of 
the process of reading will be developed. In such a case the child 
goes through the motions of reading very rapidly, but the con- 
sciousness of the process operates as a distraction. It is best to 
avoid asking the pupil to read carefully, or to read accurately, 
or to read fast, but rather to give such directions as, ‘““Will you 
find as quickly as you can the answer to this question, ‘What are 
the uses to which peanuts are put’?” Such a question puts the 
child’s attention where it belongs, namely, upon the thought, and 
will tend to insure the avoidance of any undesirable reading 


eonsciousneéss. 
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PRESENTING EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS SO AS 
TO INFLUENCE THE PUBLIC FAVORABLY! 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


I. THE SITUATION 


The growth of educational measurements during the past 
decade, curiously enough, cannot be adequately described in 
simple numerical terms. We have statistics enough about the 
number of tests sold, the numbers of books and articles treating 
of measurements, and the lists of courses in measurement work 
offered in schools of education and summer sessions. But this 
growth has been so phenomenal that mere figures are too weak 
to express it. To do it justice, we need to employ forceful images 
such as likening it to the gigantic business expansions of the 
war period. 

But the great business concerns have been forced to curtail 
expansion and to devote their major energies to securing public 
demand for relatively small outputs. In like manner numerous 
signs indicate to a thoughtful observer that educational measure- 
ments must soon face a similar situation. Effective work in 
school measurements requires amounts of money which unin- 
formed taxpayers will surely withhold. As a new movement 
in school work and as an agency certain to secure and to publish 
the exact facts, it will be early attacked by unscrupulous politi- 
cians accustomed to raise the economy cry with reference to public 
expenditures. To secure adequate financial support, it will be 
as necessary in the near future for a measurement bureau to 
convince the taxpayers that it gives unusual value for their 
money, as it now is for an automobile manufacturer or a clothing 
merchant to prove that he is offering a superior product at a 
bargain. 

For the sake of better schools it is highly desirable that 
the educational measurement movement go steadily forward 
unhampered by lack of necessary financial support. To this end 
the speaker offers suggestions derived from an extensive study 
of the claims made for measurement work, as well as of publicity 
efforts in various school lines and in business salesmanship. Most 
analyses of successful procedure in publicity and salesmanship 

' Address delivered in part before the meeting of National Association of Directors 
of Educational Research, Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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stress the use of talking points and the handling of objections. 
Accordingly, it seems profitable to use this classification here. 


II. TALKING POINTS ON MEASUREMENT FOR STRONG APPEALS 
TO THE PUBLIC 

1. Factual basis —The average taxpayer, in a time like the 
present financial stringency, is disposed to fight all appropriation 
increases. His representatives know this and make a display of 
voting against heavier taxes. To overcome such opposition, a 
cause must rely upon one or more of three supports. It must show 
a powerful emotional appeal, it must demonstrate that it is 
backed by an array of votes not safely to be ignored by a politi- 
clan, or it must present its needs with such sound and exhaustive 
exhibits of facts that no reasonable voter can refuse its requests. 
School measurement work at present cannot hope to arouse 
much emotional support, although there should in time be a 
chance to exploit the very excellent work now being done in 
giving neglected children individual attention through disclosures 
made as a result of measurement work. Some of the items on 
work for neglected individuals reported at this convention have 
all the emotional possibilities that even a welfare worker of the 
“sob” school could desire. At present measurement work has 
little chance to secure support through popular votes. But it 
deals with facts as does no other phase of school work. It has an 
enviable opportunity to show a hard-headed business man or 
taxpayer that its requests for money are founded upon a minimum 
of theory and a maximum of facts. It can evolve a presentation 
based upon facts that cannot be really opposed and that can be 
answered only by evasion. It is thoroughly equipped to show 
up such evasion for precisely what this procedure is worth. 

2. Definiteness and finality-——The average citizen interested 
in education does not care for vague general criticisms of school 
work. He distrusts elaborately qualified evaluations. He has 
no patience with the type of scientific “‘hedging” so often heard 
at our measurement discussions, “these conclusions are only 
tentative,” or ‘‘this is probably the safer hypothesis unless so-and- 
so should prove to be true, which cannot be fully established 
until further investigations are made.”’ Such cautious statements, 
while indispensable at scientific meetings, only incite his ridicule. 
He desires a direct authoritative statement of what is really 
known. If a thing is uncertain, it had in his opinion better not 
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be mentioned. He desires this statement to be clean-cut and often 
prefers it expressed in approximate numerical terms. Measure- 
ment work can point out the particular grade in a school system 
that needs special attention. It can state that the work in this 
grade is weakest in a certain subject. It can specify, for instance, 
that the arithmetic shows better results in speed than in accuracy. 
It can analyze the fundamental processes involved and show 
just which ones need strengthening. It can show how any such 
record compares with a standard or with work in comparable 
schools. All such things can be done with greater definiteness 
and finality by measurement work than by any other form of 
supervision. 

3. Brevity—tIn regard to school needs, the average citizen 
is like the Yale students who were never converted by any 
sermon after the first twenty minutes of it. He is not apt to be 
converted to increased school taxes after the first twenty minutes 
of any given effort. Measurement work, by virtue of its power 
to express its summaries and comparisons in statistical terms, 
has a distinct advantage in the public presentation of its needs 
over many other phases of school work. A measurement 
bureau, for instance, ought to be able to prove the case on any 
reasonable school need for more money in a fraction of the 
number of pages or lines of type necessary for many other school 
workers who might try to prove the same case. 

4. Impersonality—Theoretically, measurement work makes 
its studies with less personal bias or pre-judgments than any 
other kind of educational investigation. In actual practice 
measurement work sometimes appears to attempt to measure 
phases of school activity that are not easily or profitably sub 
jected to numerical treatment, and to stress formal matters un- 
duly. But if measurement workers are reasonably careful and 
use plenty of common sense, they can justly claim a very strong 
talking point for their pronouncements. They can be less success- 
fully accused of sweeping statements, of hasty conclusions, and 
of hobby-riding than can any other persons attempting to evaluate 
school work. Their standards and procedures are often so simple 
that they can easily set a pupil to measuring for himself his own 
progress in school work. 

5. Prestige of up-to-dateness—A final talking point grows 
out of the fact that measurement work is now generally regarded 
in leading educational circles as one of the earmarks of an up-to- 
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date school system. If there is no unjust depreciation of the work 
of those who were making careful quantitative studies before the 
term “‘measurement”’ came into general use, this prestige value 
can be played up to great advantage. Teachers and communities 
may be frankly somewhat skeptical on many phases of measure- 
ments. But if the suggestion has been skillfully made that those 
opposing measurement work are thereby in danger of being 
considered unprogressive, many people will hesitate to oppose it. 
Much of the present vogue of measurement work undoubtedly 
is due to skillful exploitation of this particular prestige value. 
This talking point of course is more useful now than it will be 
alter some years. 
III. 

In good business organizations, salesmen are coached not only 
on talking points but on all possible objections. They are not to 
bring up objections, but they are to be ready to utilize any that 
may arise. The former sales manager of the Ford Motor Company 
in his books on salesmanship takes great pains to elaborate the 
view that an objection if real is a sign of interest on the part of the 
customer. Briefly, the analysis runs thus: A possible customer 
does not take the trouble to object to a thing which has not 
attracted his serious attention. The objection is a sign of energy 
or attention to the proposition. It is the salesman’s business 
by a skillful presentation of his case to divert this energy rather 
toward than against the proposition. 

What, then, in the mind of the public, are the chief objections 
to measurement work for which the director of measurements 
should be prepared? 

1. Measurement work is too costly for the results secured.— 
From the available literature and from fairly numerous reports, 
it is certain that in the present flush of enthusiasm some measure- 
ment workers have forgotten that the public will judge their 
activities by the same economy standards which they employ 
in evaluating school work. Any well-developed measurement 
bureau attempts to determine whether money for schools is 
economically spent and suitably apportioned according to the 
importance of the various phases of school work. The taxpayer 
is easily interested in the results of such analysis. He is certain 
to object to putting more money into measurements until he sees 
how this measurement work appears under the same kind of 


* Hawkins, Norval A., The selling process, chap. x. 
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analysis. The measurement bureau should accordingly be pre- 
pared to show that its own expenditures are justified. It spends 
some money and it consumes time and energy of both teachers 
and pupils. This time and energy represent the same cash value 
when expended upon measurements as when devoted to arithmetic 
or the keeping of school records. The measurement bureau must 
be ready to show better results for such cash equivalent than 
would have been secured by the regular school work that would 
otherwise have gone on. If approximately the same results 
can be secured with a twenty-minute test as with a forty-minute 
one, or with a battery of tests instead of with many different 
tests, or if a five-cent test will do instead of a ten-cent one, or if 
the clerical labor involved in one is only a fraction of that needed 
for a similar test, or if a rough oral test will suffice for an elaborate 
written one, the bureau should do the economical thing and 
advertise the fact. 

Sometimes measurements produce only results that any 
careful, experienced observer in the system could have secured 
with a fraction of the money, time, and energy necessary to 
secure them through measurements. In such a situation the 
expenditures for the measurement work can best be defended by 
playing up impersonality values and uses for convincing incompe- 
tent but obstinate teachers of their incompetence. 

It is, however, easy to make out a very strong case for the 
economies possible under the right kind of school measurement 
work. An examination of only the first ten numbers of the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH and a few other periodicals 
indicates such economies as the following. To save space, only 
the volume and page references are given. Unless otherwise 
specified, the reference is to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH. 

a. A much more accurate knowledge of individual abilities 
of pupils which may be utilized to let brilliant pupils out of work 
they do not need (2: 12, 13); to enable the teacher to know in 
90 percent of cases just what each pupil needs (2: 620); to detect 
cases of shamming and laziness in pupils (2:12); to reduce 
failures in high schools through superior guidance by teachers 
(1:380); to make more serviceable reports to parents as to their 
children’s needs (American School Board Journal, February, 1921, 
p. 62; Educational Review, 59, p. 346). 
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b. The choosing of much better texts and the paying of prices 
necessary to secure suitable texts (1:119, 222-24; 2:671). 

c. Better time allotments for subjects (2:736-40). 

d. The saving possible by increasing the rate of speed in silent 
reading (1:136). 

e. The actual cost of short terms and poor teaching in rural 
schools (1:271; 2:636ff). 

2. Some measurement workers do not seem to use enough common 
sense.— Friends of the measurement movement, to say nothing of 
uninformed or hostile persons, feel that measurement workers 
sometimes exhibit a great deal of clerical and mechanical activity 
with insufficient thought and common sense. This is the idea 
back of Monroe’s observation that teachers often consider tests as 
teaching devices and express dissatisfaction that pupils do no better 
after them.’ It was also in the mind of the intelligent man who 
told Ashbaugh that bureaus of reasearch so far had been simply 
“accounting” bureaus.‘ 

Now, in ordinary life we object that taking snap judgment 
is unfair. But all of us know that in some schools children are 
being assigned to grades or promoted largely on the basis of one 
brief intelligence test—‘‘in twenty minutes branded for life’ as 
one keen observer recently put it. A capable school man without 
any direct knowledge of measurements told the speaker recently 
of the case of his two boys in a school system with which the man 
had no connection. Last year in this system half-yearly promo- 
tions were started. The pupils for the higher sections were selected 
by taking the results of one intelligence test, given carefully under 
expert supervision before Christmas. On the basis of this test one 
of the man’s sons was promoted and one held back. Later in the 
year another similar test was given with equal care. The ad- 
vanced boy was then pronounced average and the boy who had 
been held back was then said to be very intelligent. The father 
has made every allowance of which he can think, but naturally 
he wonders what it was all about. A trained measurement worker 
knows that occasional errors of this sort are inevitable; but it is 
very difficult to bring the ordinary man to this point of view, 
much less to induce him to vote more money for such work. 

Common sense is indicated by frankly recognizing that there 
are still many phases of school work where measurements cannot 


* Journal of Educational Research, 1:97. * Jbid., 1:421. 
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be profitably used. In some cases they probably never can be 
Then, too, judgment needs to be exercised in the applications of 
results. Per capita costs, for instance, are very valuable in their 
place, but of little value for final pronouncements on upper classes, 
new departments, or elective courses, especially in small schools. 

In Wisconsin we often wonder where the common sense was 
when the recent Ayres report on state school systems was compiled. 
The speaker has the greatest respect for the high purpose behind 
this great pioneer effort in educational research, as well as for the 
conspicuous ability that pJanned and executed the report; but 
the failure to use common sense in some places has materially less- 
ened the value of the report to us in Wisconsin. From an edu- 
cational campaign standpoint, nothing could be simpler than 
employing the social psychology involved in the fact that Wiscon- 
sin ranks thirty-third on this list and state pride wishes her to be 
near the top on any commendable list. But this campaign pro 
cedure is impossible because careful readers of the report, whether 
they are school men or not, are soon struck with the fact that cer- 
tain important elements have been altogether omitted. The re- 
port, it will be recalled, attempts to measure just two things, 
attendance secured at public elementary and high schools, and 
expenditures upon these schools. 

On the attendance basis Montana, the first state on the general 
list, is credited with a huge school enrollment which has been said 
by the United States Bureau of Education to be largely due to 
unusual immigration since the 1910 census. The Canal Zone, 
which gets only one-fourth of its children into school, has a higher 
index by several places than does Wisconsin where half the chil- 
dren are in public schools, to say nothing of many more in paro- 
chial schools. In the general list Wisconsin, with an illiteracy 
rate of 32 per thousand for those ten years of age and over, is 
thirty places below Arizona which has a rate of 209 per thousand 
for the same ages. From a common sense standpoint literacy in 
these ages would show about as clearly as anything the real results 
of public school work. 

Although half the emphasis in the report is upon expenditures 
for public elementary and high schools, any account of money 
spent upon training teachers for these schools is omitted. Thus 
Wisconsin draws thirty-third place in the general list, notwith- 
standing the fact that, as nearly as we can figure, she spent in the 
year considered more money upon the training of teachers than 
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the first three (possibly four) states in the list combined, although, 
taken together, they had something like three times her popula- 
tion and about three times her wealth. From a common sense 
standpoint such a ranking procedure is similar to that of a physi 
cian who would attempt to pronounce upon the health of a man 
by examining only the lungs and the digestive and excretory or- 
gans with no attention to the heart or circulatory system. 

It is only fair to state that part of the extraordinary ratings as 
signed to Wisconsin came about because of a misunderstanding of 
the data in the state reports to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation which were used for the report. Here common sense would 
have led one to suppose that staffs of state departments of public 
instruction lost the services of members assigned to war service 
and had changes in personnel which would make the reports on 
this period at best somewhat doubtful. Common sense would 
also have avoided adding in the total number of teachers for 
Milwaukee (something over 10 percent of the teaching staff of 
the state) while omitting in some of the calculations all the ex- 
penditures for their salaries, which are naturally the highest in 
the state. Certainly, common sense would have suggested that 
school data collected for the year 1918 with all the disruption of 
school systems in that year, ought to be viséd before publication 
by the only persons competent to eliminate such an error. If only 
the common sense device used by Flexner in his study of medical 
schools for the Carnegie Foundation had been used, much of the 
trouble could have been cleared up before publication. Flexner’s 
study was practically impregnable because he was able to say that 
his every statement about a medical school had been submitted 
to the school in question and this school had been given full op 
portunity to disprove it or to demonstrate what modification ought 
to be made before publication. 

It is only fair also to state that the Ayres report accomplished 
considerable good by focusing attention upon the plain facts that 
Wisconsin does not spend enough money upon her public schools 
and does not secure a good enough school attendance. But the 
failure to allow for the elements mentioned resulted in more use 
of the report by politicians, educational factions, and spiteful 
busybodies than by school men.“ Had the report been able to 


‘a Since this address was delivered, the defeat of Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin 
for re-election in a campaign in which this report was extensively used against him, 
furnishes an interesting example of the uses to which such a report may be put. Although 
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withstand the common sense test, it would have been worth sev 
eral times as much to us in Wisconsin 

In a recent number of the JouRNAL oF EpucatTionar Re- 
SEARCH there appeared 

A list of states whom use of tests hath blest 
And lo, Wyoming’s name led all the rest. 

As we are always on the watch in Wisconsin to analyze the secrets 
of success elsewhere in order that we may better our own work, we 
looked into this situation. According to the article the states were 
ranked on the basis of “‘systematic use of standard tests in cities 
of ten thousand population or over.’” Wyoming had a rating of 
80 percent on this, counting five cities as in this class. The large 
number of such cities in Wyoming seemed unusual and the back 
of the well-known book company calendar credited the state with 
only one city that large in 1920. Later it was found that the rank- 
ing had been made from data given in a previous article in the same 
journal by another writer who had attempted no such ranking. 
The latter, in addition to writing to cities of 10,000 or over, sent 
letters in the country at large ‘‘to a few cities of less than 10,000 
population where there was special reason for thinking that re- 
search work had been provided for.”” Every precaution may have 
been taken to safeguard this procedure scientifically so that all 
states would be fairly treated in this supplementary list. It, 
however, resulted in adding four cities to the original one city of 
Wyoming. If additional cities for Wisconsin had been chosen 
on the basis of the same extension of census limits alone, at least 
twenty additional cities would have come in for this one state. 
The addition of the small cities in the manner used may be ex- 
plained and possibly justified to trained measurement men save 


carefully labeled “An Index Number for State School Systems,” the study was popu- 
larly known throughout the state simply as ‘““The Ayres Report.”” The defeat of Superin- 
tendent Cary by 29,939 votes in a total of 385,003 appears in the light of careful 
inquiry by the writer to be due to the determined opposition of three groups: (1) rural 
taxpayers disgruntled over the state superintendent’s condemnation of disreputable 
school buildings and his agitation for living salaries for teachers; (2) powerful parochial 
school organizations representing two faiths; (3) manufacturers who raised a large 
campaign fund against him because he uncompromisingly opposed exploitation of the 
regular public school system by employers interested primarily in vocational training. 

No one of these three groups has ever been accused of desiring to increase taxes 
for regular public schools or attendance at them. Yet only by increases in these two 
items could the state’s standing in the report possibly be raised, no matter who was state 
superintendent or what his policy might be. * Journal of Educational Research, 3:72. 
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for the distortion liable to be caused by running component per- 
cents on very small groups. But the ordinary man looking at 
the matter from a common sense standpoint is not apt to see this. 
In his mind, to balance the addition of four cities for Wyoming, 
cities would have to be added by the dozen for some other states. 

The measurement movement is facing a serious problem in 
regard to the common sense likely to be exhibited by many of the 
new measurement workers. The leaders in the movement so far 
have in the main been men and women of considerable actual 
experience in teaching who later added their measurement equip- 
ment. They have thus been able to make valuable interpreta- 
tions and applications of their measurements. Now, however, 
the educational institutions are sending out many youngsters 
highly trained in measurement technic but sometimes woefully 
ignorant of the school work which they are attempting to measure. 
The more gifted of these will, of course, soon recognize their limi- 
tations and in time will undoubtedly overcome this handicap by 
hard work. But where many of them will get the common sense 
necessary to make their interpretations and pronouncements 
really valuable is indeed a problem. 

3. Too little constructive help is given after tests —Probably no 
experienced measurement worker would claim for a minute that 
public school systems should do any measurement on their own 
account except for constructive supervision. Some superinten- 
dents, of course, do measurement work in their schools for their 
graduate theses; but most of these sincerely believe that they are 
materially bettering the regular school work by such studies. 
Every progressive school system expects to share in aiding fruitful 
measurement research carried on by the higher education agencies 
in its territory. But even here the expectation is that the results 
will be sufficiently valuable to the local system to justify the time 
given to the work. Most of the measurement literature in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH stresses the view that 
measurement is merely for results whose interpretations and 
applications are of material aid to the schools tested. 

But notwithstanding all these good intentions, in altogether too 
many cases the measurement work stops short of giving the ex- 
pected help to the schools tested, and certainly it stops short of 
making adequate recompense for the expenditures on the work. 
In Wisconsin, for instance, in some counties supervising teachers 
are devoting much of their time to visiting teachers who are giving 
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tests. Then they stay in the office to work up the results which 
they send to the inexperienced girls in the rural teaching positions 
Much of this work is extremely valuable. But the public in many 
places is not yet convinced that it can produce better results than 
the same time expended in demonstration teaching by the super- 
visor, in observing the teacher’s work, and in giving the latter 
helpful personal suggestions and criticisms. From all over the 
country come reports of so much testing by some teachers that 
insufficient time is left for the actuel teaching. An intelligent and 
progressive city superintendent in all sincerity recently remarked 
that he could not see why so much testing was done for silent 
reading work when measurement workers say there is a very high 
correlation between silent reading ability and intelligence. That 
is, he had not seen that the testing had resulted in more than say 
ing that the naturally intelligent children would do the best silent 
reading anyway. At our Wisconsin City Superintendents’ Con- 
vention last October, a very capable superintendent, one who 
tries to keep up with every school improvement, said publicly that 
the testing for silent reading and the emphasis upon securing better 
results in it seemed likely to end in dropping literature and the oral 
reading necessary for the appreciation of poetry and the finest 
prose almost wholly out of the course of study. In his thinking 
the loss of an appreciation of literature could not be offset by any 
gain in silent reading for mere information. At a conference some 
time ago a leading educator expressed doubt as to the value of so 
much testing for promotion purposes when a very high correlation 
has been shown between the results of good intelligence tests and 
the opinions of competent teachers as to which children should be 
promoted. No doubt the skilled measurement workers have excel- 
lent reasons for their procedure and can, fairly easily, answer such 
objections. But the point here is that such objections from thought- 
ful people ought to be guarded against in advance as much as 
possible. 

These and similar observations of competent practical school 
men indicate the great work yet to be done in emphasizing that 
the interpretation and application of results are of chief impor- 
tance. Part of the difficulty doubtless arises from the comfortable 
definiteness of the mechanical processes involved in the measure- 
ment work. Most teachers are like most people; they do not care 
for the strain involved in what we call creative or purely original 
work. Interpretations, applications, and definite outlining of 
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remedial measures form the hardest kind of work, a kind actually 
painful to many people. But the tests are worked out with such 
explicit directions by the makers that the giving of tests, scoring, 
and compilation of results are routine work necessitating little real 
mental effort. The teachers are perfectly willing to devote any 
amount of time to this and really think they are achieving some- 
thing. Whether this is really the case or not, all measurement 
workers need to measure their own efforts to see what actual help 
comes to the schools from it. And they will need to convince the 
public that this help is an adequate return for the expenditures 
involved. This should be a fairly simple matter for it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that a measurement worker should be able 
to evaluate and improve his own work more easily than can any 
other kind of school man. 

4. The style of presentations of measurements for the public should 
be radically different from that for fellow measurement workers. 
Probably no one would contend for a moment that the style ought 
to be the same for the two groups. Certainly the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Educational Research would not. They 
have already made a distinction between their association meet- 
ings and their open meetings. They also know that the public as 
a whole has only about the reading ability of a fifth-grade child. 
But the fact remains tliat there are still too many measurement 
bulletins and measurement sections of surveys which appear to 
have been written with one eye on fellow workers and the other 
eye on the public. Such publications, unless very skillfully pre- 
sented, can influence the average taxpayer only as he has respect 
for something which he thinks is beyond him. Such an attitude 
on his part is not apt to make him advocate more money for the 
work. 

In this connection we may take advantage of the experience 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the various 
university extension organizations. These long ago found that the 
style of matter intended for the public must be radically different 
from that for fellow scientists. These organizations issue bulletins 
for scientists and then interpret and explain the same things in 
public bulletins of a very different nature. In educational work 
there are a few examples like the publications of Dr. Ayres for the 
Russell Sage Foundation which are effective with both groups. 
But in the main, the practice of separate publications is much 
better. 
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Form elements in material for the public merit special em- 
phasis. Presentations for the public should translate statistical 
results by taking advantage of ideas already understood by the 
average man and by utilizing purely local illustrations. Many 
people have the essentials of statistical ideas ready for measure- 
ment workers to utilize. Thus the speaker a year or two ago ran 
across an old deer hunter who was talking of the refusal of some 
city hunters to wear red caps or coats. They said it was danger 
ous because far more men were shot who wore red than who did 
not. The old hunter had the correct statistical idea when he re 
marked that because practically all deer hunters wore red, more 
wearers of red would be sure to be shot anyway. Again, in Bir 
mingham, Alabama, years ago someone laid down the regulation 
that the passing mark in any class was to be 10 percent below the 
class average calculated from grades on a scale of one hundred 
The author of this rule, and all teachers following it, had certain 
very important statistical ideas all ready for measurement work 
to start with. 

Spending energy on translating measurement results into force- 
ful images familiar to the local public is profitable work. Thus in 
Wisconsin, in securing support for county training schools last 
year, we showed that the typical tax burden for county support 
was the price of one egg per thousand dollars of assessed valuation 
for each year. This year, in order to have finer divisions, we have 
employed the price of milk to the farmers at the condenseries 
Thus we have been able to show that in one very wealthy county, 
the county training school has cost the equivalent of one-half pint 
of milk per thousand dollars of assessed valuation for the year 
This fall a Wisconsin county superintendent, in a county where 
many miles of cement road are being built, discomfited the advo 
cates of low school taxes by pointing out that the cost of rural 
schools in his county for the year was just equal to that of two 
miles of cement road. 

Time is not available for an extended treatment of other useful 
matters of form, which have been treated at length elsewhere by 
the speaker.* But certain items merit listing. For public presen 
tation, each statistical table should preferably express but one idea 
The printing should be easily read from one position. The print 
should be large enough to avoid eye fatigue, especially on the part 
of older and influential taxpayers. The data in tables should be 


* Alexander, Carter. School statistics and publicity. 
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shifted from an alphabetical or other purely arbitrary arrangement 
so as to bring out their sequences. Forceful graphs and pictures 
may be used to illustrate definite points and should be so labeled 
as to be easily intelligible by themselves. Material so labeled is 
of special value for lantern slides to be used in presenting measure- 
ments at various public meetings. The tables in the educational 
reports of the Russell Sage Foundation are excellent models for 
this. It is well to note that advertisements, which often contain 
statistical matter, use graphs very sparingly. In much measure- 
ment publicity the best results will probably be secured by a series 
of brief presentations issued at intervals, each fairly complete in 
itself but forming an essential part of a well-planned whole. If 
the whole presentation must be printed at one time, the conclu- 
sions and recommendations should be printed at the first with the 
extended proof in later sections. An admirable example of this is 
the recent study by Dr. G. H. Reavis? The first twenty-five 
pages are very interesting and stimulating to the average man. 
The statistical foundations for these statements, elaborated to 
suit the most exacting statistician, appear in subsequent sections. 
IV. AN UNDERDEVELOPED FIELD 

According to an editorial by Terman, “History shows that 
when poverty-stricken schools face insistent demands for higher 
efficiency the result is likely to be a development along the lines 
of inner organization, method and procedure.’* Our _ public 
schools with their rapidly increasing demands for money are 
in many places poverty-stricken, or they soon will be. On 
all sides we feel insistent demands for higher efficiency in school 
work. Measurement work will play the leading réle in the inner 
development sure to take place. But such development at best 
can accomplish little compared to what may be done if reasonable 
increases in school support can also be secured. Measurement 
workers are prepared as are no other school men to present edu- 
cational needs to the public so that better school support may be 
obtained. But the measurement energy so far has mainly attacked 
problems of inner development. The members of this association 
of course desire to be true educational patriots. To attain this 
wish, they must do their fair share of the fighting necessary to se- 
cure better school support. 


’ Factors controlling attendance in rural schools. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 108.) 
* Journal of Educational Research, 1:138. 


SCALE OF ATTAINMENT NO. 2.—AN EXAMINATION 
FOR MEASUREMENT IN HISTORY, ARITHMETIC 
AND ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTH GRADE! 


S. L. PRESSEY 
Indiana University 


I. EXPERIMENTAL DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The examination described in the present paper is the result 
of an effort to formulate a scale for investigating achievement in 
the fundamental subjects in the last year of grammar school. In 
particular the writer has been interested in the possibility of com 
paring, by means of such a scale, graduation standards in dillet 
ent schools and school systems. There is, surely, need for such 
use of tests in defining certain important school requirements and 
standards. In reality, educational tests have been used to a sur 
prisingly small extent in connection with actual practice in grade 
classification and disposition. In a sentence, the effort has been 
to devise an examination for measuring achievement in the fun 
damental subjects, primarily for the purpose of defining final 
grammar-school standards in these subjects. The scale is there- 
fore intended for use in investigating the finished product of the 
elementary school training.* 

In the construction of such an examination the first considera 
tion was, of course, as to what might be the fundamental subjects 
which should be covered. A test in American history and civics 
appeared unquestionably necessary. A test in mathematical 
reasoning, or problem-solving, also seemed essential. A test in 
geography was not included, as geography frequently does not 
appear in the eighth-grade curriculum. The real problem arose 
in attempting to measure ability in English—in reading, literature, 
composition. In fact, the situation, as regards measurement in 


1 Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Indiana University 

? As Scale of Attainment No. 1 and the accompanying first-grade reading vocabu- 
lary scale were intended to investigate the first steps in that training (see Pressey, L. W. 
“Scale of attainment no. 1—an examination of achievement in the second grade, 
Journal of Educational Research, 2:572-81, September, 1920; and Pressey, L. W. and 
Skeel, H. V. “A group test for measuring reading vocabulary in the first grade,’ 
Elementary School Journal 21:304-9, December, 1920 
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this field, was felt to be so ill-defined that two considerable pieces 
of preliminary research were undertaken, before the final form of 
the examination was decided upon. 

The first question was as to whether a test of ability in silent 
reading should be included in this “battery.”” From one point of 
view such a test was irrelevant to the problem. The aim was to 
measure achievement in the “promotion” subjects; and silent 
reading did not so function as a recognized entity in the curricu- 
lum—as an explicit factor conditioning a child’s “‘passing”’ or 
“failing.”’ But if ability in assimilative reading were so perva- 
sively all-important as is sometimes asserted, then recognition of 
that fact in a proportional emphasis upon measurement of silent 
reading ability, in the writer’s estimation, would appear desirable. 
A critical investigation of the situation was decided upon. 

rhe results of this investigation have already been reported,’ 
and require only brief summary here. The findings suggested that 
after freedom from oral reading habits had once been attained, 
ability in assimilative reading was largely specific to the particular 
subject matter and vocabulary dealt with. The findings should 
certainly be considered tentative until verified by other investi- 
gators; and it is hoped that other workers may be interested to 
study the same question with other materials, in order to deter- 
mine the general validity of these conclusions. But meantime, 
the conclusions are by no means unreasonable. They are quite in 


* Pressey, L. W. and S. L. “‘A critical study of the concept of silent reading ability,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 12: 25-31, January, 1921. The conclusion is simply 
that one reads understandingly in proportion as one is familiar with the vocabulary 
used, and with the general topic discussed, and is interested—which is surely plausible 
enough. And the factors conditioning the efficiency of silent reading with any type of 
matter would appear to be general intelligence and general habits of attention and 
methods of study. But these factors are not factors operating in assimilative reading 
merely, nor to be dealt with merely in that context. And (the contribution of this 
paper) these general factors appear to be proportionately less important than has us- 
ually been supposed, as compared with the specific elements of vocabulary, background 
information, and interest. Further, it is these specific elements which would seem most 
readily dealt with by the school. Perhaps the writer’s point of view does not seem to 
be, in the last analysis, so different from the usual understanding of the situation. But 
in the emphasis, and particularly in the pedagogical implications, there is a decided 
difference. Especially is the importance of developing an adequate reading vocabu- 
lary stressed, in this reconstruing of the problem. And a different approach, in efforts 
at measurement of the factors involved in assimilative reading, is suggested. 
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keeping with what is known about the specific nature of most 
functions. And, taken in connection with the fact already men 
tioned that “silent reading’”’ has not yet won explicit recognition 
in the usual curriculum, the findings seemed adequate to warrant 
the exclusion of a test of “silent reading ability” from the exam 
ination. Instead, a vocabulary test was included, on the hypoth 
esis that vocabulary was an important element in assimilative 
reading, that size of vocabulary might anyhow be highly correlated 
with ability in “silent reading,” and that increase in size of reading 
vocabulary might be considered one important result (perhaps 
the important result) of the work in “‘literature.”’ 

The second problem had to do with measurement of ability in 
English composition. It would obviously have been possible to 
obtain, as part of the examination, a brief composition, as a sample 
of each child’s ability in written work. In fact, the first pla was 
that the last page of the examination folder should be left blank, 
and that on this last page should be written a composition which 
should be rated by the Willing scale.t| But since the examination 
was intended primarily for extensive survey work and for use by 
teachers, a method which was so laborious and so subject to the 
personal equation of the scorer, seemed hardly practicable. More 
over, the writer felt that certain factors, tending to make results 
so obtained highly unreliable, had not been adequately investi 
gated. It is known that judges may differ strikingly, in the rat- 
ings they assign to a given composition, when using any one of the 
standard scales for measuring merit in English composition.’ But 
very little is known as to the extent to which different composi 
tions written by the same child may vary in merit, according as 
that child might be interested in one topic and not in another, 
might be alert on one day but weary on another, might occasionally 
be distracted by chance circumstances which did not trouble at 
other times. 


‘ Willing, M. H. ‘““The measurement of written composition in grades Iv to vu 
English Journal 7:193-202, March, 1918; or see Monroe, W. S. Measuring the results of 
leaching, pp. 235-43. 

* See for instance Kelly, F. J., Teachers’ marks (Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 66, 1914), pp. 108-32; Hudelson, Earl, Second conference on educa 
tional measurements, Indiana University, 1915, pp. 115-22; Gordon, Kate, ‘‘A class ex- 
periment with the Hillegas scale,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology 9:511-14, Novem- 
ber, 1918. 
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The results of an investigation of this problem will shortly 
be published.* It need only be said here that compositions writ- 
ten by a given child on different themes, at different times, and 
in different forms of discourse, may vary greatly in merit. And 
when all these factors, making for unreliability, are taken into ac- 
count, it appears that ratings by the usual method, on a single 
composition from each child, cannot but be highly unreliable as 
measures of the ability of the individual child, and distinctly in- 
adequate as a basis for class or school comparisons.?' Various tests 
of ability in written English were, therefore, tried. And after 
considerable experimentation a test of “‘good usage’’ in written 
English, and a vocabulary test, were decided upon. These tests 
in combination appeared to give an excellent indication as to ability 
in written English. The correlation of the combined scores with 
estimated ability in written English was 0.72 for a large eighth- 
grade class. They appeared also to have considerable value for 
diagnostic purposes; the good usage test covered elements of 
“form value,’’ while the vocabulary test investigated the equip- 
ment in verbal material, which a child had available for purposes 
of expression. At least these hypotheses seemed plausible, and the 
tests sufficiently valuable to be worth trial in such an examination 
as the writer contemplated. 

To summarize then: the preliminary experimentation suggested 
that a test in American history, a test in arithmetical reasoning, 
a test in reading vocabulary, and a test in ‘‘good usage”’ in written 
English, should make an examination giving a very good appraisal 
of attainment in the fundamental subjects, in the last year of 
grammar school. The tests may now be briefly described. 


* Pressey, S. L. “A critical study of the problem of measurement in English com- 
position,” to appear in an early number of the Journal of Educational Psychology. The 
correlation between merit in a narrative composition and merit in a descriptive compo- 
sition (as rated by the same experienced judge) was 0.32; a total of 102 cases, all the 
eighth-grade children in a large departmental school, were dealt with. 

’ For instance, very careful estimates were obtained from the teachers in English, 
history, and geography, for the children in the eighth-grade class already referred to. 
Che correlations between the average of these estimates, for each child, and ratings on 
the narrative composition made by an experienced judge, was only 0.29! It may be 
argued that this low rating was due in large part to the unreliability of the teachers 
estimates. However, the writer was able (as will appear shortly) to obtain, with two 
“diagnostic” tests in English, a correlation of 0.72, with these same estimates, for these 
same children! 
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II. THe Tests AND CERTAIN MATTERS OF TEST FORM 


The directions, and first five lines, of the vocabulary test run 
as follows: 


TEST I. READING VOCABULARY 
Directions.—Below are some statements such as: 
To be weary isto be: tired lazy dull quick | 


Here the word which correctly defines ‘‘weary”’ is “tired,” so ‘‘tired”’ has 
been underlined. The statement now reads, “To be weary is to be tired,”’ 
which is true. In each of the statements below you have four choices for the 
correct word, in just this way. One, AND ONLY ONE, is right. This cor- 
rect word you are to underline, just as “‘tired”’ is underlined in the example 
If you cannot be sure, guess. Work as rapidly as you can. 

A dungeon is a room ina: cathedral prison store museum 
A gable is a part of a: house book feud cataract 

A token isa: remembrance thought epigram anecdote 
An abbot is an officer of the: army navy state church 

A gnarled tree is: smooth young rough leafy 


whe 


The entire test consists of forty such lines. The words were 
selected from the glossaries of three eighth-grade readers; the 
forty lines finally used were selected from a large number of such 
lines tried in the preliminary experimentation. The items finally 
used were arranged in order of difficulty and scaled on a probable 
error scale.® 


® No attempt was made at a systematic selection of every tenth word, or otherwise 
so that interpretation in terms of total vocabulary might be possible. The value as well 
as the legitimacy of such a procedure is surely doubtful. In the present instance the 
first effort was simply to pick words which seemed of about the desired degree of hard 
ness and of some importance with regard to one’s literary vocabulary, and which easily 
combined into synonyms and confusion words, for the purpose of the test. 

It should be said that each one of the tests used was made up from a large number 
of items which had been tried with a large eighth-grade class (composed of some one 
hundred and fifty pupils). The form was made up from this first trial, was then tried 
with a second eighth-grade class of about the same size. And the final form is a re 
vision of this last trial. The writer wishes in this connection to express his indebtedness 
to Superintendent E. E. Ramsey and to Miss Mary Kerr, Principal of the Bloomington 
Departmental School, for their cooperation in the preliminary trial and to Superinten 
dent E. W. Montgomery and Miss Dorothy Moran, Principal of the Bedford 
Departmental School for their cooperation in the further experimentation with 
the tests. 
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The first five lines of the second test—-Good Usage—were as 
follows: 
1. The boys have ran away. I’ve fell lots of times. I rang the bell. 
We was on time. 
2. He developed great speed. He is a foriegner. He gave me a receipt. 
This is a cereal story. 
3. The snow and ice has melted.” I’ve got to go. I done all of them. 
Should I do this? 
4. He said, “‘Come here!” He said to “come quickly”. He said; Look 
there! They shouted “Catch him?” 
5. She don’t see me. She was lying down. Donald’s got my knife. 
What does those words mean? 
The directions require the children simply to find in each line the 
one sentence which is in all respects correct, and to underline this 
sentence. The test consists of forty such lines. The odd-num- 
bered lines deal with errors in grammar; the even-numbered lines 
with mistakes alternately in spelling and in punctuation. The 
grammatical errors were made up from various grammar tests, 
chiefly from Charters’ Diagnostic Tests; but Starch’s test was 
also used as well as the test material given in Sherwin Cody’s 
“Commercial Tests and How to Use Them” (World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York). The misspelled words are from 
‘Jones’ Spelling Demons.”” The punctuation comes largely from 
Starch and Cody with a liberal sprinkling of original items. 
rhe third test was the history test. The first five lines follow: 
1. The people who settled_in’ Plymouth were: Dutch_ English French 
German 
2. The Quakers settled in: Quebec Maryland Vermont Pennsyl- 
vania 
3. The Spaniards explored America chiefly to obtain: furs gold 
trade land 
4. A colony made up of debtors was founded in: Massachusetts Geor- 
gia New Hampshire Maryland 
5. The Indians who lived in the western part of New York were called 
Iroquois Narragansetts Chippewas Sioux 
The children are told simply to underline the correct response in 
each line. The tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, twenty-fifth, thirtieth, 
and thirty-fifth questions have to do with the Constitution and or- 
ganization of the government. The lines were made up from 
Hahn’s admirable scaled series of questions in American history,* 


* Hahn History Scale for grades 7 and 8. Address H. H. Hahn, Wayne State 
Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska. 
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but with the use also of Van Wagenen’s scales,” the Bell and Mc- 
Collum Scale" and with reference also to a number of standard 
school histories. The proportioning, through the different periods, 
is according to the number of pages devoted to each period, on the 
average, in three such histories. It should be added that no effort 
was made to include ‘‘thought’’ questions; it was assumed that 
questions dealing with historical information would indicate with 
a considerable degree of satisfactoriness ability in historical think- 
ing as well.” 
The first five lines of the fourth test—arithmetical reasoning 
are given below: 
1. A dealer pays $18.00 for 9 chairs. The amount paid for each chair 
was: $3.00 $4.00 $2.50 $2.00 
2. James counted 55 animals in a field; 25 were cows. The rest were 
sheep. The number of sheep was: 30 20 25 75 
3. If an arithmetic and history together cost $1.25 and the history costs 
75c, the arithmetic must have cost: 25c 50c $1.00 &85c 
4. If you are in school 5 hours each day, 5 days in the week, the number 
of hours you spend in school per week is: 20 10 25 15 
5. A paint box costs 65c. If I give the dealer a half dollar and a quarter, 
my change willbe: 10c 13c 25c Se 


The test consists of forty such items. The directions are simply 
to underline, in each problem, the correct answer. The test covers 
more or less systematically fractions, percentage, interest, men- 
suration, ratio, and proportion. Again, the number of items de- 
voted to each one of these topics is roughly in proportion to the 
amount of space devoted to them in certain standard arithmetics. 
Incidentally, it should be noticed that with this form of present- 
ing arithmetical problems ability in problem-solving is very largely 
kept separate from mere skill in the fundamental operations. The 
form of the test would seem of some interest as an effort toward 
such analysis. 


‘Van Wagenen American History Scales. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

" Bell, J. C. and McCollum, D. F. “A study of the attainments of pupils in United 
States history,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 8:257-74, May, 1917. 

1 Buckingham, B. R., “Correlation between ability to think and ability to remem- 
ber, with special reference to United States history,”’ School and Society, 5:443-49, April 
14, 1917; “A proposed index of efficiency in teaching United States history,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 1:161-71, March, 1920. 
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The children are allowed seven minutes each on the first and 
third tests and twelve minutes for the second and fourth. The 
arrangement of the tests on the blank embodies a new feature of 
some interest. The second test is on the last page of the four-page 
folder; the third test is on the second page; and the last test is on 
the third page. The blanks are passed out upside down, so that 
the children cannot read the printing en the first page. After the 
blanks have all been given out the direction is ““Turn your blanks 
around! Fill in your name, age and grade at the top of the page. 
Now read the directions for the first test, and do what they tell 
you to do.”” Then at the end of seven minutes the examiner says, 
“Stop! Simply turn your paper over, so. (Illustrate) to the back 
page ; do not open the folder. The test is named Good Usage. 
Read the directions for this test and do what they tell you to do.” 
At the end of twelve minutes the examiner again says, “Stop! 
Open the blank at the middle (illustrate) and fold it back so that 
the history and arithmetic tests are outside. Lay the blanks 
down on the desk so that the history test is up. Now read the 
directions for this test and do what they tell you to do.”” Such 
handling of the blank, the writer has found, gives quite as good 
control of timing—prevents looking from one test to another— 
as printing alternate pages upside down, putting directions for the 
next test on the following page with directions and material sep- 
arated, or other elaborate and artificial methods. 

The blank thus consists simply of a four-page folder, each 
page the size of an ordinary typewriter sheet. The blank 
being thus simple, the materials are comparatively inexpensive." 
The tests are essentially “self-giving.”” The examination can, 
therefore, be given by the average teacher without the slightest 
preparation except that involved in glancing over the folder, and 
the accompanying brief statement as to timing and as to handling 
the folder. The examination is very easy for the children to take, 
especially because of the very high degree of unification. For 
example, the directions are essentially the same for each test and 
the response is the same, namely, the underlining of the correct 
element. Finally, the scoring is exceedingly easy. The blanks are 
inside out when they are passed in by the children; that is, the 


" The blanks with all materials are now being sold by the Department of Psy- 
chology, Indiana University, at $1.50 per hundred. 
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second and third pages, on which are the third and fourth tests, 
are exposed to view. The third test should be scored first, fol- 
lowed by the fourth. The blanks for each class or room should 
then be put inside each other, the whole set turned right side out 
and the first and second tests scored. The total score on the ex- 
amination is simply the sum of the scores on the four tests. After 
a little preliminary practice it is possible to score the entire ex- 
amination and to obtain this total score at an average rate of less 
than three minutes per blank." 

The examination is, then (1) inexpensive, (2) easy to give, (3) 
easy to take, (4) easy to score. These four practical requirements 
for ready usableness are, the writer feels, distinctly to be con 
sidered—and not sufficiently considered in much recent test build 
ing. 

Tentative norms for the total examination are presented 
below: 


Grade No. cases | 25-percentile | Median 75-percentile 
3 | | 

vit | 482 65.6 77.0 89.0 

VIII-B 134 33.3 65.3 78.0 

VIII-A 126 | 68 .0 78.5 89.0 


A word remains to be said with regard to the use simply of total crude score, in 
summarizing results on the total examination. It is a rough-and-ready procedure, of 
course; and it over-weights English about 60 percent. But English is important enough 
to deserve to be over-weighted. And so far as the rough-and-readiness is concerned 
the writer feels very decidedly that any elaborate statistical treatment in combining 
such scores is usually not worth the time and trouble it takes. Examinations in which 
crude scores are rebandled as many as six times are now in use. But such complicated- 
ness increases at least sixfold the likelihood of error. There is surely a question as to 
whether the original accuracy of the tests is sufficient to warrant such nicety of treat 
ment. The writer once knew a student who carried out an elaborate experiment in 
which he obtained measurements on a chronoscope to thousandths of a second. And 
the final calibration showed that his chronoscope was only accurate to tenths. Even 
the best of present-day tests are distinctly unreliable. Under the circumstances, elab- 
orate exactness in the treatment of results is simply statistical pedantry 

* The examinations were given in January, just before mid-term promotions 

The writer wishes to express his obligation to Superintendents N. F. Hutchison 
of Huntingburg, Indiana; F. G. Neel of Winamac; Owen Neighbours of Wabash; W. F 
Vogel of Boonville; A. D. Montgomery of Edinburg; and to Mr. E. E. Keener, Director 
of Measurements in the Richmond (Indiana) Schools, for their kind cooperation in ob- 
taining these data. The norms for the A and B grades separately are from Richmond 
only. The data for the eighth grade as a whole are somewhat heterogeneous, including 
two systems with yearly promotions only, and one system with A, B, and C divisions. 
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For each test, the medians in order run as below: 


TEsT 
Vocabulary “Good Usage” | History Arithmetic 
VIII 20.0 14.8 20.6 22.2 
VIB 15.8 13.0 16.7 20.4 
VIII-A 21.2 15.6 20.1 22.2 


The above norms for the separate tests, rather than the total 
scores, are, of course, the important figures. 

Ill. THe Uses or THE EXAMINATION 

The writer now wishes, very briefly indeed, to indicate the 
possible ways in which such an examination can be used. 

1. In the first place, it may be used to compare schools within 
a given system. The writer has before him results from a certain 
school system, having five ward schools. In “‘Total Attainment” 
one school shows only 30 percent of its children above the median 
for that city. Another school has 63 percent above that median. 
Surely the eighth grades in these two schools are not strictly com- 
parable; nevertheless these two schools are in this same system, 
the two classes are both eighth grades, and both groups are about 
ready to finish grammar school and to be certified as ready for 
high school. It is further interesting to know that the poorest 
school is particularly deficient in history and is comparatively best 
in arithmetic. 

2. Such an examination may be used, in the second place, to 
compare different systems. Of two small systems of compara- 
tively the same size, the first system shows 74 percent of its eighth 
graders above the median for the second system (the seventh- 
grade median of the first system is almost identical with the eighth- 
grade median of the other). And it is particularly interesting in 
this connection that the poorer system excels the other in arith- 
metic. Apparently “‘figuring’’ has been emphasized in the first 
school at the expense of the less formal work. 

3. However, a third and much more important matter, from a 
practical point of view, does not have to do with the averages or 
central tendencies of the different groups at all. The more im- 
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portant questions are as to what the graduation requirements of 
these different schools may be, as to what they demand of a child 
) if he is to be certified by them as having completed the work of the 
) common schools, and as to how poor a child must be before he is 

failed in a given subject. These matters are, the writer feels, im- 

portant enough to receive consideration in a separate study. They 
involve an effort de.initely to relate results in tests with impor- 
tant school practices; and, incidentally, they involve some curious 
and interesting statistical problems. Data dealing with this mat- 
ter, for the eighth-grade classes included in the present study, will 
be presented later. 


SUMMARY 


1. The paper presents an examination for measuring achieve- 
ment in the “promotion” subjects, in the last year of the elemen 
tary school, and for comparing graduation standards. 

2. Preliminary investigation led to the omission of any measure 
of “silent reading” from the examination, and to the attempt to 
investigate ability in English composition by means of tests in 
vocabulary and in “good usage” in written English. Besides these 
two tests, tests in American history and arithmetic reasoning were 


included. 

3. Tentative norms for the examinations as a whole and for 
each test are presented. 

4. Some data are presented indicative of the usefulness of such 
a scale (a) in comparing different schools within the same system; 
(b) in comparing different systems; and (c) in comparing gradua- 
tion standards from school to school and system to system. 


| 
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THE RELIABILITY OF TEST SCORES 


TruMAN L. KELLEY 


Stanford University 


Many methods have been used in measuring the reliability 
of tests. By reliability is to be understood the extent to which 
the test measures that which it in reality does measure—not 
necessarily that which it is claimed to measure. Each method 
has been followed because of some feature of simplicity of use, 
of interpretation, of result, of real or fancied accuracy, etc. From 
the variety of methods used, it is plain that all too frequently the 
desire to secure a measure of reliability which would be comparable 
to measures obtained by other workers with similar tests has been 
absent. The methods indicated by the following propositions 
have all served more or less successfully. 

Other things being equal, of two tests designed to measure 
some trait, that one is the more reliable: 

I. That gives a distribution of scores in greater agreement 
with the known or probable distribution of the trait; 

II. That gives the least overlapping between two groups of 
individuals known to be far apart in the trait; 

III. That correlates the more highly with other independent 
measures of the trait (this, of course, is more than a mere measure 
of reliability) ; 

IV. Whose exercises are more equally spaced upon a scale of 
difficulty ; 

V. That is the longer (in the sense of containing more examples 
of the same type); 

VIa. That correlates the higher with a second form of the 
test as similar to the first as possible without containing identical 
elements (self-correlation) ; 

VIb. That results in individual scores whose probable errors, 
when expressed in terms of a measure of deviation of the group 
examined, are the smaller; 

Vic. That results in individual scores whose probable errors, 
when expressed in terms of the deviation of some standardized 
group, are the smaller; 
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VId. That results in individual scores whose probable errors, 
when expressed in terms of the difference between two standard- 
ized groups, are the smaller. 

Methods VIa, VIb, VIc, and VId are all dependent in the 
sense that if one is known and the definition of the group upon 
which it is based is also known, then each of the others can be 
obtained. This, however, may be a very tedious task, and these 
procedures are not of equal simplicity of interpretation, so that 
they do not have equal merit as measures of reliability. Without 
attempting an adequate discussion of each of these nine methods, 
the following brief observations are made. 

I. This is an entirely inadequate method and probably would 
never be used were not the requisite distributions available. 

II. This is a good method if two tests endeavoring to measure 
the same thing are to be compared, and if the two groups used in 
determining the reliability of the first test are identical with (or 
known to be closely similar in talent to) the two groups used in 
the second instance. This method is really but another way of 
accomplishing the end described in VId, but it does not permit of 
the accuracy and objectivity of interpretation and statement that 
is possible in the case of the VId method. 

III. If a measure correlates very highly with known measures 
of capacity, it must of necessity have a fair degree of reliability, 
but as the converse is not true—that if a test has high reliability, 
it will correlate well with a valid criterion—correlation with a 
good criterion should be used as a measure of validity and not of 
reliability. The need of knowing the reliability of a test has been 
questioned, since the practical problem is not primarily to secure 
tests of high reliability. It is of no import to measure accurately 
some trivial capacity, but it is of great moment to secure tests, 
the scores in which are highly reliable indexes of ability in some 
known and important capacity. Expressed in statistical terms, 
if r;, is the correlation between a test and a sound criterion, and 
ri. the correlation between one form of the test and a second form 
(the usual reliability coefficient), what matters the value of rj if 
r,.is satisfactory? For purposes of accuracy of estimating crite- 
rion scores, knowing test scores, it matters not at all whether 
r12 is known or not; but for purposes of understanding the simi- 
larity between the functions measured in the test and those 
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involved in the criterion, must be known. The highest possible 
correlation which can be obtained (except as chance might occa- 
sionally lead to higher spurious correlations) between a test and 
a second measure is with that which truly represents what the 
test actually measures—that is, the correlation between the 
test and true scores of individuals in just such tests. These 
true scores may be defined as the average scores of individuals 
upon a very large number (an infinite number) of just such 
tests. This correlation between a single test and the true score 
in the trait measured by a single test is equal to ¥/r,2.!__ This is, 
then, the maximum correlation which can ever be obtained 
(except as a matter of chance) with the test. If this is low, it 
frequently answers all the questions involved. If r::=0.25 so 
that /r;.=0.5, it would be ridiculous to continue to use the 
test without lengthening, or otherwise improving it, in a problem 
which requires for valid results a much higher correlation with a 
criterion. 

Again, suppose it has been determined from a very large 
population, thus obviating the factor of chance, that Wr; =0. 50 
and that r;,=0.50. This exceptional case, only possible when 
the criterion is perfectly reliable, would mean that the test score, 
in so far as it was not due to chance, exactly paralleled the criterion 
in its significance. In such case it would only be necessary to 
increase the length of the test to secure more and more nearly 
perfect measures of the criterion. 

Suppose the 4/r;,=0.50 and r;,=0.40. The interpretation 
of this situation depends upon the reliability coefficient of the 
criterion. Let us first suppose that it is perfectly reliable. Then 
the fact that r;, is less than 0.50 is conclusive proof that some of 
the traits which are truly measured by the test are not identical with 
elements of capacity involved in the criterion. These elements 
(of habit, memory, or what not) should be searched out and elim- 
inated or the test will continue to measure something in addition 
to the criterion. This “thing in addition’’ could conceivably 
involve the same elemental traits as the criterion, but not in the 
same proportion. 

Generally, however, the criterion is not one of perfect reliabil- 
ity, so that the interpretation is not so simple. If r,¢ is the relia- 


' Kelley, Truman L. “A simplified method of using scaled data for purposes of 
testing,” School and Society, 4: 34, 71, July 1, 8, 1916. 
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bility coefficient of the criterion, then 4/r,¢ is the maximum 
possible correlation with it (except as a matter of chance). In 
this case the maximum value which r;, can have (this maximum , 
reached when no elements except chance other than those involved 
in the criterion are involved in the test score) is Vr X \ Tape. To 
illustrate, suppose r,c is equal to 0.64, then V/r,,X Vr,c = 0.40. 
Now, if r:, also equals 0.40, then the best results possible of 
anticipation are obtained; that is, all the factors of which the 
test score is a measure are (1) either factors likewise measured by 
the criterion, or (2) chance factors. Now, suppose r;, is less 
than 0.40, say equal to 0.30. With reliability coefficients as 
given, namely r;;=0.25 and r.,-=0.64, it must be that at least 
to a degree the test score is not in its significant portion merely a 
measure of what the criterion measures. 

It is therefore apparent that in order to answer the really 
important questions in regard to the test and what it measures, 
it is necessary to know not only the correlation with the criterion, 
but also the reliability of the test and, what is unfortunately 
seldom known, the reliability of the criterion. 

IV. This is a very indirect measure of reliability. The princi- 
ple, however, is important in the matter of the derivation of a 
test. 

V. This principle has long been known and widely used. 
Suppose there are m similar tests and the average score upon all 
of these tests is taken as the score for a single individual, then, if 
ri (the correlation between one of these tests and a second) is 
known, it is possible to estimate the reliability coefficient of the 
score which is the average of m tests. Let us designate this correla- 
tion between the average scores upon m tests and m other similar 
ones by r,y. Since the particular m tests averaged to obtain 
the first score are different tests, though similar to the same 
number averaged to obtain the second score, the correlation is 
designated r,y instead of r,,, which latter would imply that the 
same tests were given twice. The symbol r,, may well stand for 
the correlation between retestings with the same material, whereas 
r,w is the correlation between scores based upon similar material. 
Brown’s formula gives r,y in terms of rj. 

n(f12) 


1+(m—1)ris 
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n may be integral, fractional, greater than 1, or less than1. The 
excess Of r,y Over 7;, Measures the increase in reliability in passing 
from a single test to another similarly constructed but m times as 
long 

Via. As mentioned in III, the greater the self-correlation of 
a test the more reliable it is. The reliability coefficient is, how- 
ever, not an entirely satisfactory measure of reliability, for it s 
affected by the distribution, in the trait measured, of the particular 
group studied. To secure a reliability coefficient of 0.40 from a 
group composed of children in a single grade is probably indicative 
of greater, not less, reliability than to secure a reliability coefficient 
of 0.90 from a group composed of children from the second to 
twelfth grades. If it is reasonable to assume that in terms of 
true ability the spread of talent is four times as great in the eleven 
grades as in a single grade, the correlation in the second case 
would need to be 0.914 in order to indicate as close a relationship 
as that shown by a reliability coefficient of 0.40 in the single 
grade. The following formula’ gives the relationship: 

% Vr(1—R) 
or VR(1i-—r) 

¢, and or are the standard deviations of the two groups in terms 
of true ability, and r and R are the reliability coefficients of the 
two groups. Solving this equation for the case in which o7=4o, 
and r=0.40, gives R=0.914. 

If the standard deviations of scores in two groups are known, 


it is not necessary to make any assumption; for then the follow- 
ing formula applies: 

¢_Vi-R 

Vi-r 


In this formula o¢ and = are the standard deviations of the 
scores in the two groups and r and R the reliability coefficients 
respectively. In passing, it may be noted that this equation is 
an excellent criterion for determining whether a test is equally 
efiective in a range = as in another range @; for if the relationship 
just given does not hold within the probable error of the deter- 
mination, it is evidence that higher correlation is found in one 
part of the range than in another. 


* For the derivation of this formula see p. 377 at the close of the article. 
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In spite, therefore, of the very real merits of the coefficient of 
reliability, it does not permit of direct comparison in case the 
groups examined are of different ranges of talent. 

VIb. The reliability coefficient may be used to determine a 
probable error of an individual score, and this measure is, of 
course, entirely independent of the range of talent upon which 
the calculation is based. It is, of course, desirable that this 
population be large enough so that chance errors will be small. 
Let x, and x, be the scores expressed as deviations from their 
respective means in two forms of a test; o; and og the standard 
deviations of these forms (presumably practically equal); and ris 
their reliability coefficient. Then if x,;-scores are estimated from 
%-scores, there will be discrepancies between the estimated 2,- 
scores and the x,-scores actually obtained. These discrepancie are 
called residuals, or errors of estimate. The standard deviation of 
them is given by the following equation? o).2.=0:/1—ry;?. The 
probable error of estimate is 0.6745 o;./1—r;2?. Usually, however, 
it does not particularly concern us to know how closely it is possible 
to estimate x,-scores from known x,-scores. The fact which we 
particularly wish to know is how closely we can estimate true 
scores (true scores defined as before, as the average scores which 
individuals would make if tested under similar conditions upon a 
very large number of such forms). The standard error in estimat- 
ing true scores from x2-scores is equal to oy l—r;>. Otis and, 
more recently, Monroe have shown that this is also equal to 


Va in which cp equals the standard deviation of differences 


between ~! and @ scores. 

There are thus two methods (one involving the calculation of 
the correlation between tests and the other the calculation of the 
standard deviation of differences) whereby to calculate the 
standard error of estimate. The probable error of estimate is, 
0.6745 

V2 
tages in measuring reliability by the smallness of the errors of 
estimate lie in (1) their simple interpretation, and (2) their 


of course, 0.6745 o1:./1—rn= cp. The practical advan- 


* For the derivation of this formula see p. 379 at the close of the article. 
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independence of range of the talent examined; for if the test is 
equally excellent throughout a wide as a narrow range, except as 
influenced by chance, ¢\/1—r,2 for one range equals 2/1—R,y 
forasecond range. Their disadvantage lies in the fact that they 
are dependent upon the units which happen to be those of the 
test, and direct comparisons of different tests cannot be made. 
If the probable error of estimate in the case of the Alpha reading 
test is 5 alpha units, and the probable error of the Beta reading 
test is 20 beta units, it is not known which is the more reliable 
until some equating of the units has taken place. Two methods 
of doing this are here proposed: 

VIc. It is possible to define a group in such terms that a 
second investigator could approximately duplicate it, for example, 
“unselected English speaking twelve-year-olds.”” If the measure 
of dispersion of this group (say its standard deviation) is taken 
as the unit, and if errors of estimate are expressed in terms of this 
denominator, the reliability of tests claiming to measure the same 
capacity can be directly compared and the reliability of tests 
measuring quite different capacities can probably be compared 
with considerable validity and much significance. 

VId. It is possible to define two groups, for example unselected 
children of two different ages, and to take the difference between 
the means of the two groups as the unit. The writer proposed at 
the February 1920 meeting of the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Educational Research at Cleveland that the difference 
between the mean scores of unselected twelve-year-olds and 
thirteen-year-olds be accepted as a unit, and that the probable 
error of estimate of tests be expressed in terms of this unit. This 
has the very great advantage of being easily interpreted. If, for 
example, the probable error of the estimate of a test is 0.75 in 
terms of this unit, it means that the probable error of a placement 
of a child in the capacity measured by the test is 0.75 of a year’s 
growth in the case of children twelve to thirteen; and that the 
probable error is in the neighborhood of the same amount in terms 
of years for children somewhat below or above this age. 

Simplicity of interpretation strongly recommends this method, 
but inequality of rate of growth in different capacities makes 
direct comparison of different functions in terms of this unit not 
entirely sound. Furthermore, the probable error of the determina- 


‘ 
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tion of this unit based upon a certain number of pupils of ages 
twelve and thirteen would be much greater than the probable error 
of a unit equal to the standard deviation of a distribution of the 
same number of 12.5-year-olds, as is apparent by reference to the 
formulas for the probable errors of these magnitudes. The age 
group twelve to thirteen is recommended because elementary, 
intermediate, and high-school tests can all be given to this age 
group, and because probably as large a percent of this age group 
are to be found somewhere in the school system as of any age 
group. Accordingly, if all twelve-year-olds in the school system 
are tested, a fair approximation to an unselected group is obtained. 
This paper has been written with a view to showing the need 
of a standardized procedure in measuring the reliability of the 
tests which are in use, and with the hope that it will encourage 
such study and discussion as will lead to a unified practice. 
Whether the particular practice recommended is adopted is 
secondary to the establishment of a common procedure. 


DERIVATION OF THE FORMULA, | 
R(i—) 
Consider two forms of the same type of test, each designed to measure 
a given ability. Suppose that these two forms have been given to N pupils 
whose range of talent is narrow and to the same number of pupils whose 
range of talent is wide. Call the measures obtained from the first and second 
forms (expressed as deviations from the mean) the x,’s and x,’s respectively. 
Then ri, is the correlation between the two forms, or it is the reliability 
coefficient. Call the standard error of estimate of the x, scores from the true 
scores, Then (l—m,).* 
Similarly, when the two forms of the test are applied to the wider range 
of talent, we may write (designating the constants by capital letters) 
1.2 
Now, if the test is equally effective in the wide and the narrow range of 
talent, then the two errors of estimate are the same and o:4=2,.4. Or, 
o,* = Whence, dropping the subscripts, 


o, V1—R 
=———.......... Formula (1) 
21 
Now, suppose that instead of having two forms of the test, we have n 
forms where m approaches infinity. Then the true measure of the ability of 


* Cf. derivation (below) of the formula ¢i.2=01V i-r,, 
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each pupil is the mean of his score obtained from the m forms. Then for N 


pupils and » forms, we have the following scheme: 


SCORES EXPRESSED AS De- 
VIATIONS FROM THE MEAN | 


Puri MEAN OR TRUE SCORES 
| Ist 2nd | 3rd......mth 
Form | Form | Forms 
l | x," +x3' + Xn! 
n 
2 xt | x"! xn" | +2," +23" + Xe!!! 
n 
n 
| | 
| | 
FAS. | 
| 
| | 
N | x; | | Xn x," 
| 


Since the “‘mean or true scores’”’ are expressed as deviations, the mean 
squared deviation equals the sum of the squares of these scores divided by NV; 


Or ofa +x," + + (=- +2" +... 


"ALN N 
Bu ~ =¢;', etc. 


And = Nrise 173 


Whence 


1 


n(n—1) ) 
..to terms 


n(n—1) )] 
terms 


——— = 2r::0:0, and likewise for other paired values. 


to terms) | 
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But o; etc. 


1 n(n—1) 
Therefore, no to —>— terms) 


n(n—1) 
Since the series, fis +ris+...... to terms, may be replaced by the 


1 n(n—1) 
mean of its terms times the number of terms, of = =| me +2¢)7— ues | 
n 


where r is the mean of the separate intercorrelations 


Whence of =ce;? +r— 


n 
1 r 
But since m approaches infinity, - and - approach zero. 
n 
Therefore, of 


By the same reasoning we obtain for the wider range of talent, 27 = 2,°R. 
Substituting the values of o, and 2, as obtained from these equations in 


Formula (1), we have i. 
= ........Formula (2) 
‘ 


DERIVATION OF THE FORMULA, o:.3=0; 
This formula may be derived as follows: Let x, equal the dependent 
variable and x, the independent variable. Then the formula for estimating 
the value of the dependent variable when that of the independent variable 


is known is %;=f,;—%;. (This, of course, is the usual regression equation. 


x, is the value of the dependent variable obtained from the equation.) Let- 
ting x, stand for any obtained value of the dependent variable, (x,—x,) is 
the error of estimate. The extent of this error may be expressed as the 
mean sum of the squares of expressions like (x,—x,)—in other words, by the 
square of the standard error of estimate. Calling this standard error of esti- 
mate we have 


=(x;—*,)? 
71.3: = 
12-22) 
s 
N 
2 
= 
B N 
ut 
N Cid: 
Therefore, 


Substituting for =x,x, its value, we have 


Therefore, 
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Editorials 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN! 

Educational workers in every section of the country were not 
only shocked but keenly disappointed when their eyes fell upon 
the first page of the December, 1920, issue of the School Bulletin 
and read these words: “This is the final number of the School 
Bulletin.”” This journal was founded by C. W. Bardeen of 
Syracuse, N. Y., forty-six years ago, and has been owned and 
edited by him since its establishment. It was a successful and 
influential educational journal. It was a profitable business enter- 
prise. There are many who would have paid well for this paper, 
had they been able to purchase it. It would have been a good 
investment. Why did its owner discontinue it instead of passing 
it on into other hands? 

The answer is that the action was thoroughly characteristic 
of the man who controlled it. The life of the School Bulletin 
is the life of C. W. Bardeen and the life of Mr. Bardeen is the life 
of the School Bulletin. For nearly half a century this journal was 
a leading factor in the development of the public educational 
system of the state of New York. Through this paper Mr. 
Bardeen expressed his opinion upon the educational problems of 
the day and especially upon those peculiar to the Empire State. 
The paper has stood out prominently as an expression of Mr. 
Bardeen’s individual judgment on educational problems. His 
policy has always been to support educational measures and 
reforms which he believed would improve educational practice 
and procedure. When he favored a proposition he gave it whole- 
hearted support. When he opposed a measure he was equally 
whole-hearted in its condemnation. He maintained the same 
attitude toward men which he did toward measures. When he 
believed in a man, his support of that man was assured and 
proved a source of great strength. His censure of men in whom 
he did not believe was as severe as his pen could indite. 

‘At our request Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction of Pennsylvania, contributed this fine editorial on the passing of a periodi- 
cal whose long and influential career made its discontinuance an event in educational 


history. 
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Mr. Bardeen’s educational philosophy was sound. He could 
be counted upon the right side of every great question. The 
School Bulletin will prove to be, in the years that follow, the most 
authoritative source on the history of education in the state of 
New York that will be found. This journal has made a large 
contribution to the development of American education. That 
contribution is Mr. Bardeen’s individual achievement. He 
evidently wanted that achievement to stand as a memorial to 
his service. He refused to commercialize it. He is right, and 
should be commended for his decision. It required courage, but 
of all the numerous qualities in his character there was none more 
characteristic than his courageous spirit. The last issue of the 
Bulletin is proof of this fact. 

The Bulletin will be missed by thousands of teachers to whose 
interests it was devoted. Its editor’s versatility and sense of 
humor made the paper a professional companion. ‘The editor 
put much of his philosophy of life into the paper and in this way 
cheered and encouraged thousands of teachers when the loads 
which they were carrying seemed almost overwhelming. The 
writer recalls a time many years ago when he had nearly decided 
to abandon educational work, but the persuasive arguments of 
Mr. Bardeen induced him to remain in it. 

Having known Mr. Bardeen intimately for more than twenty 
five years and having read the School Bulletin religiously for 
thirty-six of the forty-six years of its existence, I am able to place 
an appreciation upon its service and to express an estimate of 
the loss which the readers of the Bulletin will feel in the discon- 
tinuance of this live, interesting, and helpful journal. I can 
also assure Mr. Bardeen of the appreciation which men throughout 
the Union have of his service to public education and the sym- 
pathy and regret that they feel for the injury? which came to him 
and which makes it necessary to unload part of the burdens of 
his active and busy life. His philosophy is so sound and sane and 
is so well expressed in a personal letter which I recently received 
from him that I have obtained his permission to quote the follow- 
ing from that letter: 


In October, 1920, Mr. Bardeen, who is seventy-three years of age, suffered 
an injury to his right foot which necessitated amputation below the knee. The letter 
to Doctor Finegan, a portion of which is quoted below, was written in February, 
when Mr. Bardeen was convalescing after the operation. 
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“After six weeks in the hospital I have got back home, with 
a range at present of the chair and the bed. But this losing a 
foot is not so serious. I reflect a dozen times a day how much 
worse it would have been to lose a hand, and appreciate more 
and more how fortunate I am that it is below the knee. In college 
the boys used to sing: 

‘Saw my leg off, 

Saw my leg off, 

Saw my leg off 

Short’ 
Like many undergraduate ambitions this showed lack of sagacity; 
it is much better to have it cut off long. 

“TI keep getting astonishing information as to similar losses 
that are unsuspected; the president of the City Bank, for instance, 
whom I know well and who never limps or carries a cane, has a 
wooden foot. I am promised my own artificiality shall be equally 
unnoticed, but unfortunately I can’t get it attached until the 
skating season is over. There has been no pain worth speaking 
of, and though a hospital bed is tedious, since I have been allowed 
to sit up and read I have been quite comfortable, have had a 
good appetite, and am so well that the doctors agreed the other 
day that the rest had done me good and that I was the better for 
the operation. However, when I asked them if, when it did me 
so much good to have one foot off they advised me to saw off the 
other, they did not respond.” 

A BOOK OF INTERVIEWS 

The Book of Cases which was recommended by the editor in 
the January issue as a means of studying methods of teaching 
is valuable. But cases observed and recorded with the care which 
he outlines are difficult to obtain. So, in the meantime, I propose 
a book of interviews which, while not as accurate as the case 
reports, will be of value as suggestions for the improvement of 


methods of teaching. 

Teachers are much more willing to tell what they do than 
to describe it on paper. In every school system there are enough 
good methods to provide the inexperienced teachers with all they 
can use, methods which under normal conditions are buried in 
the individual minds of the teachers who use them and are, 
therefore, wasted so far as everyone except the owner is concerned. 
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Through the interview these methods become the common 
property of the system, for by the process of pooling, the indi 
vidual possessions of each become the common property of all. 

The plan of collection is very simple. It consists of four 
steps. First, the difficulties which teachers have must be selected 
with great care on both a quantitative and qualitative basis 
It is important that these difficulties be made as specific as 
possible; and it is better to have the difficulties expressed in 
terms of the seventh grade or of the first grade than in general 
terms of the whole elementary school. 

The second step is to select thirty or forty of the best teachers 
in the system who have successfully handled the selected difh- 
culties. Here again seventh-grade teachers and first-grade 
teachers should be selected in connection with the seventh-grade 
problems and first-grade problems. 

The next thing of importance is to train interviewers and 
detail them to find out and record how these successful teachers 
correct the difficulties in question. 

Finally, the answers to each of the questions should be com- 
piled and in such a way as not to lose the details. By such 
methods it is entirely practicable to obtain a number of valuable 
suggestions upon any topic upon which teachers have had expert 
experience. 

These collected methods do not always have the certainty of 
established results; and occasionally different teachers use oppos- 
ing methods. But, in some cases, the situation in which one 
teacher follows a method may not be identical with other situa- 
tions in which it is desired to use it. Again, a teacher may tell 
what he thinks rather than what is the case, or what he ought to 
do rather than what he does. It must also be assumed that 
since the methods are not evaluated they are to be used as sug- 
gestions and not as established methods of procedure. But in 
spite of these shortcomings the collective experience of the best 
teachers in attacking a problem presents a mine of suggestions 
which are not all found in books. These methods are particularly 
valuable because they meet the concrete difficulties of the school 
room in concrete ways and are described by teachers in the 


vocabulary of the schoolroom. 
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THE EDITORIAL BOARD, OR WHO CHANGED 
THE FRONT COVER 

Our Editorial Board has engaged attention recently through 
its tendency to change itself. More recently and somewhat 
consequently we have been obliged to consider the topic suggested 
in the second part of our title. 

We alluded in our News Department some months ago to the 
fact that Doctor Ayres had withdrawn from the directorship of 
the department of education of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
We hoped at that time that, although he was taking up financial 
work, his interest in education would seem to him to justify his 
continuing as an associate editor of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Researcu. After taking the matter under advisement, however, 
he decided to resign. Asa member of the board of editors, Doctor 
Ayres was particularly interested in the field of child accounting. 
His resignation, therefore, left an important department of edu- 
cational investigation without adequate editorial supervision. 
At this juncture, however, Professor E. J. Ashbaugh, who is 
already a member of the board by virtue of his office as Secretary 
of the National Association of Directors of Educational Research, 
consented to give such attention to child accounting as might be 
required. We are very fortunate in securing the services of 
Doctor Ashbaugh for this purpose, and we feel sure that his 
willingness to assume double duty will be appreciated by our 
readers. Perhaps, however, those who are not members of the 
research association do not realize the extent of Doctor Ashbaugh’s 
activities. We feel justified in suggesting to such persons that 
they look at the last few pages of each number of the JouRNAL 
and observe the competent way in which the department devoted 
to the association is being conducted. 

As we announce the resignation of Doctor Ayres and the 
assumption of the department of child accounting by Doctor 
Ashbaugh, we also desire to announce that Doctor Guy M. 
Whipple, Director of the Bureau of Tests and Measurements 
of the University of Michigan, has accepted an invitation to 
become a member of the Editorial Board. As to a specialty, 
Doctor Whipple will naturally have something to do with tests; 
and so far as he does this, he will add his efforts to those of Doctor 
Monroe and Doctor Terman in this field. In a more general 
sense Doctor Whipple will undoubtedly bring strength to the 
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JourNAL. His large editorial experience in connection with 
other journals and as secretary of the National Society for the 
Study of Education gives him a peculiar fitness for this type of 
work. The JOURNAL is exceedingly fortunate to be able to 
enlist the services of Doctor Whipple. 

But we are neglecting our second topic. What we started 
out to say was, “Have you seen our new cover page?” Perhaps 
not. We suspect that a rather large proportion of our readers 
may belong to the tribe of the unobserving—to the domestically 
unsatisfactory clan who fail to notice a new rug on the living- 
room floor or new dishes on the dining table. If you belong to 
this clan, we fancy you will now turn back and note our new 
spring attire. However, we wish to express the hope that we 
shall have no more changes in our Editorial Board. The members 
of the board will naturally suppose this is because we value their 
services. Such is indeed the case, but we ask them to consider the 
fact that another resignation will necessitate another plate. 
Although the present changes have given us a chance to make 
a new appearance, we hope the members of the board as it is now 
constituted will stay with us indefinitely if for no stronger reason 
than to save the expense of engraving the names of their successors. 

B. R. B. 


Reviews and Abstracts 


E. H. Cameron, Editor 


Burcess, W. RaAnpotpH. Trends of school costs. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1920. 142 pp. 

This monegraph shares with the monograph of Dr. Ayres on An Index Number 
for State School Systems a distinct position in the development of educational inquiry. 
Dr. Burgess’ problem is evidently to give some fundamental information concerning 
the amount of increase which ought to be made in school budgets in order to secure 
the same amount of educational service as was obtained in years just prior to the 
World War. In order to do this he brings to bear the history of costs upon the problem. 

Historical statistics are relatively new in education. Experience in that field 
has not been recorded in quantitative form and under uniform classifications for a 
long period of years. Accordingly, the important lessons which may be derived from 
“trends,” as Dr. Burgess happily calls them, have been confined to those fields in 
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which practical workers as well as investigators early saw the need for systemati 
record-making. In economics, for example, we are able to trace the development of 
the volume of imports and exports in various countries, the fluctuations of wealth 
and taxation, the variations in birth, marriage, and death rates, the mutations of 
s and bank clearings, because practical business or the laws of civilized 


countries have a long time demanded that these data be reported in comparable form 
If it profitable in business to know the fundamental facts underlying business 
conditions and to know them in a time series, it is no doubt equally important to 
know in the me way the fundamental facts underlying education. In addition, 
therefore, to the definite and helpful facts which Dr. Burgess brings out in his book, 
we note with pleasure the success he has had in bringing to light a few significant items 
on which he can furnish evidence over a long period of time. In the first place, he 
shows the fundamental facts of children in attendance and of expenditures for educa 
tion in the public schools of the country since 1870. He brings out graphically the 


development of these items in this half century by means of trend lines, or lines of 


Observing that expenditures for salaries (including wages) and outlays for sites, 
buildings, and equipment constitute about 80 percent of the total school expenditures, 
and that salaries alone constitute nearly two-thirds of the total, he concludes that the 
investigation of the trend of salaries is decidedly the most important investigation in 
school expenditure. He is able to carry this inquiry over a period of 80 years, using 
quotations (twenty per year) for the same localities. During this period—1841 to 
1920—weekly salaries increased as follows: for men teachers in rural schools, from 
$4.15 to $26.75; for women teachers in rural schools, from $2.51 to $17.68; for men 
teachers in city schools, from $11.93 to $60.61; and for woman teachers in city schools, 
from $4.44 to $35.61. During the past five years teachers’ salaries (all types of service 
combined) have increased 45 percent. These increases are large, but as a matter of 
fact, they substantially parallel the increases during the past five years for laborers 
and artisans 

On the basis of the weekly budget of a typical wage-earner’s family the curve for 
the cost of living was plotted for the same period. From about 1875 to 1915 teachers’ 
salaries were a little above the cost of living. From 1915 to 1920 the situation was 
reversed, and the cost of living not only passed the teachers’ salaries but increased 
twice as rapidly. “In 1918 and 1919 the teacher could buy fewer of the necessities 
of life than at any time in 40 years. The situation is improved in 1920 but the same 
statement may still be made truly. The considerable advances in teachers’ salaries 
within a year have thus far brought them back only about two-thirds of the distance 
that they fell The author adds, ““‘There seems good reason . . . . to believe that 
adequate adjustment to new price levels will be made. It should be realized, however, 
that only a good beginning has been made in effecting that adjustment. The major 
part of the task is still to be carried through.” 

With further reference to the relation of the salaries of teachers to the wages of 
artisans and laborers, the author points out that since 1915 the average wage of artisans 


and laborers has increased twice as much as that of teachers, and that “‘in relation to the 
laborer the average woman teacher was in 1918, 1919, and 1920 less well off financially 
than at any other time since the Civil War.” It is thus evident that from the two 
important points of view of cost of living and the wages of other workers, the standard 
of living among teachers is not as high relative to that of others in gainful occupations 
as it has been in the past. 
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Dr. Burgess also investigated the trend of building costs Summarizing his 
findings, he concludes that “in spite of considerable economies school buildings 
are actually costing fully three times as much as before the war.” 

Thus the author brings from afar an overwhelming weight of evidence to bear upon 
his conclusion, which is essentially that “the same items of school expenditure will cost 
roughly twice as much in 1920 as in 1915.” He notes in this connection that this 
statement “does not allow for any increase in school efficiency, or in school accommo 
dations.” He might have added—and did in fact imply—that it does not allow for 
any increase in school population. On the point of whether prices and wages will fall 
the author had recourse to his experience sheets as developed for the past 80 years 
He observes that after the Civil War prices receded very slowly, and concludes that 
we may expect some lowering of price levels within the next few years “but no return 
to pre-war conditions for many years if at all.” As to wages and salaries he shows 
that after the Civil War “some wages receded a little but only after several years” 
und points out that “wages and salaries retain advances made.” “At present,” he says, 
“it is reasonably certain that a new salary level has been reached which is likely to be 
permanent. The experience of the past supports this reasoning and today the factors 
making for the permanence of salary and wage increases are more powerful than ever 
before.” His conclusion, therefore, that school budgets must be double the size of 
those of 1915 errs, if at all, on the side of conservatism 

As to the way in which this is to be done, Dr. Burgess has an exceedingly interest 
ing final chapter entitled “Sources of Income.” He points out that other sources of 
revenue than general property tax are either relatively non-productive or have been 
utilized as far as safety permits. Moreover, he asserts that present needs cannot be 
met by adjustments in city budgets. Other types of public service “cannot give way 
further for the expansion of education.” It is his judgment not only that the real 


estate tax is the soundest provision for revenue but that in spite of large increases in 


the tax rate in recent years, there are no indications that the limit which real property 
can bear has been reached 
We find Dr. Burgess’ book not only distinctive in its treatment of educational 
data but timely in the lessons it draws from the past for our guidance in the present 
B. R. B 


Proceedings of the High School Conference of 1919 University of Illinois Bulletin 
Vol. XVII, No. 13) Urbana, Illinois, 1920. 313 pp 


A review of the Proceedings of the High School Conference of November 20, 21, and 
22, 1919 probably seems to be somewhat late. However, the unusual merit of a 
number of the contributions to secondary education recorded in the 1919 Proceedings 
justifies the publication of some comments at this time 

Prefessor H. A. Hollister, director of the conference, opened the 1919 session with 
a discussion of the general conference objective, ““The Universalization of High School 
Education for the Children of All the People in Illinois.” During the past few months 


there has been a great deal of discussion of the importance of high-school objectives 
as a means of assisting in curriculum reconstruction. A commission appointed by the 
National Education Association has set forth in a bulletin entitled “Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education” seven main objectives: health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home-membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
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ethical character. Serious students of the problems of curriculum reconstruction 
will be interested in comparing with these seven objectives the four ultimate objectives 
proposed to the conference by Mr. Sandwick’s committee, namely, health, wealth, 
ussociation and beauty, the fundamental essentials to economic, political, and social 
life 

Probably the real life and spirit of the conference is developed in the section 
meetings. Certain it is that that part of the 1919 Conference Proceedings devoted to 

Section Meetings” is unusually full of valuable contributions. In prac tically every 
section considerable attention was given to the discussion of the value of objectives 
as a means of curriculum reconstruction. 

In the Administrative Section Mr. A. G. Capps, Univesity of Illinois, presented 
an excellent article on the technic of curriculum construction. Seven general rules, 
formulated by Dr. Charters, were set forth as guiding principles. Mr. Capps has 
presented in his paper an analysis of the four ultimate objectives of secondary educa- 
tion as set forth by Principal Sandwick’s committee 

High-school principals and teachers of the social sciences will be interested in 
reading Professor Judd’s paper on social studies in the high school, presenting difficul- 
ties in the way of the introduction of social studies, together with a constructive 
program for the introduction of such studies 

Every year sees great progress in the application of scientific methods to the 
problems of education. Personal opinion is rapidly being replaced by decisions based 
on the scientific measurements of facts. In an article on “Intelligence Testing for 
the Classification and Guidance of High School Pupils” Professor Buckingham has 
pointed out the need and importance of intelligence tests. School superintendents 
and principals will be interested in the list of available group tests which Professor 
Buckingham has listed 

The “Project Method” of teaching probably has been more successfully used 
in agriculture than in any other subject. In fact, there are many who have come to 
the conclusion that the “Project Method” is one that has little value except in agricu!- 
ture. A large part of the agricultural program was devoted to presentations and 
discussions of various projects. Perhaps the most successful of the high-school agricul- 
tural projects thus far reported is the project “An Experiment on Profit from City Bred 
Pigs” which has been carried on by R. W. Sutherland, a student in the Galesburg 
High School. Agricultural teachers will not only be interested in these various “‘proj- 
ects,” but they will find a valuable contribution on ‘“The Point of View of the Teacher 
of Vocational Agriculture” by Professor G. A. Works of Cornell University. 

In the Biology Section there seemed to be general agreement that the time has 
come for a rather complete reorganization of the course of study in biology. Much 
of what has been taught in biology in the past is not essential for high-school students. 
Che present pressure for time requires the elimination of all non-essentials. Mr. H. D. 
Waggoner, Macomb, stated so ne of the difficulties in the way of reorganization and 
gave a clear presentation of the essential objectives in biology. Every teacher of 
zoology should read Miss Mabel E. Smallwood’s contribution on ‘Fundamentals ‘n 
a High School Course in Zoology.” The points brought out in this paper are pre- 
requisite to effective teaching in this field. Mr. J. L. Pricer presented a paper on 

he Outlook for Biological Science in the Reconstruction of Secondary Education.” 
Chere is included in the Proceedings Professor J. M. Coulter's talk on “Botany as a 


Nationa! Asset.” 
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| It seems unnecessary and out of place in a brief review to discuss in detail all the 
many valuable contributions to the various sections. It would be a mistake, however, 
to omit mentioning Arthur Bovee’s ‘Teaching Vocabulary by the Direct Method,’ 
one of the most valuable contributions to the Modern Language Section for several 
years. he technic of teaching modern language has been radically changed since the 
general introduction of French during the World War. We hear much discussion of 
Chicago High School, is a master 


the “Direct Method.” Mr. Bovee, University of 
in the use of this particular type of technic. Every teac her of French will find valuable 
aid in Mr. Bovee’s article 

In general, the 1919 Proceedings of the High School Conference represents the 
most modern educational theories and the prac tice of teachers and administrators who 
are making a success in the educational fx ld. Every teacher, principal, and superin 
tendent will find material in the 1919 Conference Proceedings relating to his own 


spec ial interest 
\ W CLEVENGER 


University of Illinois 


Bonser, Freperick Gorpon. The elementary sch ol curriculum. New York. Mac- 
millan Company, 1920. 460 pp. 


4 third book on the elementary school curriculum has appeared and reaflirms 
: a “genuine need for a thoroughgoing, construc tive revision of the curriculum.”” Other 
books or studies with a similar purpose are already in the making. All these studies 


are most welcome 


Professor Bonser acknowledges that a curri ulum organize d wholly upen a basis 
5 » t 
life is desirable, but recognizes that the present « urriculum is thoroughly 


established upon a subject basis. An abrupt change would be impracticable, he 


ol aciivilies of 


maintains, and, therefore, he offers in his book “a mode of natural transition 


The first eight chapters are devoted to prin iples in curriculum making. In the 
? next nine chapters the application of these principles is described. The con luding 
chapter tells how this book may be use din improving curricula. The first eight « hapter 
center about the project method, especially dis: ussed in chapter vI \ project is 
a purposeful act. The project method holds that the desirable and interesting 
life activities in which children spontaneously engage, or the activities in which they 
may be led to engage whole-heartedly and enthusiastically, should be the basis of all 
educational endeavor.” The curriculum must thus be very closely related to life 
purposes and life activities. 
t In chapters 1x to xut and chapter XVI, Professor Bonser presents “projects” that 
may be used in each of the first six yrades in teaching the school subjects, practic al 
history, English, and physical education and hygiene 
» in the other three 


arts, geography, arithmetic, 
Such projects are not outlined for fine arts, music, and citizenshiy 
chapters in which these subjects are discussed 

This book will appeal strongly to the thousands of teachers into whose hands it 
will go—and go it will, because the title of this book interests thousands of grade 
teachers. And the book will contribute—somewhat—to progressive education 


To compromise between a curriculum that is “ideally desirable” and one that 
4 needs “thoroughgoing, constructive revision,” is not the constructive contribution 
desired of our educational leaders. Our modern science of education is weakened by 
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such procedure. That an abrupt change from a curriculum of school subjects to a 


curricul f life activities is neither desirable nor feasible need not forbid an educa 
tional leader proposing a definite program according to his very best standards. Adap- 


tation to present conditions is another problem Professor Bonser grants that a 
irriculum based on activities of life is desirable. He presents a “mode of transition,” 


1 ignorance of the real curriculum to which such transition 


rhe project as a purposeful life activity, in which children engage whole-heartedly 


ind enthusiastically lebased, by this compromise, to essentially a device for teaching 
the schoolroom subjects. Just here Professor Bonser (and many other recent writers 
n phases of the “project method”) pours new wine into old bottles with evil results 
Current life activities feem wit interest to the normal child This situation the 
iut r recognizes But the schoolroom subjects do not thus ippeal to the child 


What can be done Eureka Use the former as a means of teaching the latter. And 
works! Note the “arithmetic” given by the author on pages 246-247, 248, 249, 
for grades Iv, V, and vi respectively. Note how closely this “arithmetic” corresponds 


ith that prescribed in most schools. Now examine the projects which the author 


lists in connection with the arithmetic. How strikingly evident that the “project,” 

i purposeful act,” is used by the teacher as a method—a bait—by which to ensnare 
the interest of pupils and fasten it, for the time, upon that in which he has no normal 
interest. Professor Bonser’s presentation of the project and its use in teaching the 
traditional school subjects stamps this book as a manual of method rather than a 
study of the curri m 


The author’s desire to compromise through a “mode of natural transition” has 


led him to some apparent contradictions. In chapter v1 emphasis is placed upon a 
curriculum of purposeful activities—projects. The sequence of projects, he says, 
s determined by the intere nd capacities of the pupils, and cannot be in accordance 
with a logical organization of school subjects. “There are no life activities in subject 
matier as such” (105 So far, so good! But in later chapters the traditional order 
prevails, as in the chapter on arithmetic: “. . . . the sequence found in the usual 
text books in arithmetic will be approximated” (241 


Had the book been entitled ‘“The Project Method Applied to the Traditional 
Curriculum,” and the best part of chapter v1 omitted, teachers would have had a 
very substantial and popular manual on one method of teaching. In that case the book 
would have been free from the adverse criticisms | feel bound to offer. The book will be 
generally well received. It will call forth more study on the “project method,” on 
projects, on methods, and perhaps on the curriculum. 


University of Missouri J. L. Merriam 


Turner, E. A. The essentials of good teaching. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 1920. 
263 pp 
lhree distinctly different aims have determined the organization and content 


teaching 


liscussions of methods of 


of recent « Some writers are interested primarily 
in telling teachers how to conduct recitations effectively. Consequently their dis- 
cussions are full of helps, outlines, devices, and concrete suggestions concerning the 


best ways of securing desired results. A second group of writers are intcrested in 


reviewing the results of experimentation, and in interpreting these results in terms of 


4 

but leaves the reader 
leads. This compromise } 

| 
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A third group of writers believe that improvement 


ec onomik al classroom procet 


in the art of teaching can be s« ired most effectively only when teachers have a 
thorough grasp of the basic principl f good teaching. They therefore center atten 
tion on those principles which inderlie and explain the best practice Each type of 
liscussion makes a distinct contribution. The most helpful type for classroom teachers 
‘s one which utilizes fundamental principles, the results of experimentation, and 
concrete devices in the lis ussion of sper yroviel 
Professor Turner in The Essentials of Good Teaching aims “to lay bare the essen 
tials of good teaching in a simple, concrete, ind consistent manner in order to conserve 
the time and energy of teachers who are anxious for intelligent guidance in their 
teaching.” At the very outset, ke presents a comprehensive view of the prerequisites 
to a successful tea hing ict These m l ideé a ch r re ywnition ol the SO ial i I 
jucation, the function and structure of subject matter, knowledge of the reactive 
attitude of the child, a knowledge of appropriat: stimuli, skillful control of stimuli 
and enthusiasm for teaching. The essential points which are ssed agree ver 
closely with the most progressive tendencies of the times. Each point is well supported 


by social, psychological, and philos nhical considerations. More frequent relerence 


to recent experiment il results would have dded materially to the objectivity ol these 
discussions 

Along with the discussion of fundament l pr les. considerable attention 1s 
given to concrete illustrations and applications The discussions of the value and 
methods of comparison, the application of princi les to reading, primary arithmet 
writing, and spelling, and the use of tests in improving instruction are espe ially pointed 
und effective. Inasmuch as the author has a we Ith of concrete illustrations at his 


command, it is somewhat unfortunate that addits nal space was not available for 


larger number. 
The book centers attention on fundamental princi les and stimulates independent 


thinking concerning the most significant classroom problems, and is probal ly best 
adapted to the needs of experienced teacher It supplies ife and sane pl ophy 
of teaching, and can be used as a safe guide in reorganizing many phas« f curren 

lit ealt! of detail, the book is easily 


instruction. On account of its simple style and 


read and understood 


University of Chicago 

McGrecor, A. Laura. Supervised study in English. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1921. 220 pp. 

of this new book for supervisors and for teachers of English con- 
suggestive, reported minutely 
n Junior High S« hool, 


The substance 
sists of many lessons, intrinsically interesting and highl) 
from the practices of the English department of the Washingto 
Rochester, New York. The writer, herself the supervisor of English and « 
hool named, reduces mere theory and pedagogical 


lirector 
of vocational guidance in the s« 
discussion to a minimum; she rests her case primarily upon an imposing array of 
concrete material, which she treats as illustrative 


the teaching of the mother tongue. Three prin iples a 
(1) abolishing the formal recitation and for it substituting 


of several innovating principles in 
pparently are uppermost in the 


author’s conception 
laboratory procedure full of purposeful activity on the part of the pupils; (2 managing 
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the assignment of laboratory tasks so that each pupil, be he of low, of average, or of 
high ability, will be constantly working at his own maximum; (3) utilizing to the full, 
through socialized recitations and project teaching, the cooperative group impulses of 
adolescent children in grades vu, vim, rx. In short, Miss McGregor has utilized 
the title Supervised Siudy in English in a somewhat larger sense than the one in which 
it is usually employed. 

The first two chapters develop the meaning of supervised study as it has been set 
forth by McMurray, Erhart, Hall-Quest, and others, and apply it with special reference 
to the problems of English. Then in order follow chapters on oral English, on litera- 
ture, on composition, on grammar, on special kinds of skill in English, and on the use 
of projects in English. Each chapter contains from five to ten sample lessons; for 
instance, chapter m1 on oral English contains among others a seventh-grade lesson 
in correct speech, an eighth-grade lesson in vocabulary building, and a ninth-grade 
lesson in library reference reading. Each lesson is divided into parts, review, assign- 
ment, and silent study predominating, with verification and socialized lesson appear- 
ing in some cases. To each of these parts is allotted a portion of the sixty-minute period 
appropriate to the subject matter concerned; the review is short, usually from ten 
to twelve minutes; the assignment varies greatly in length, from thirteen to thirty 
minutes, and averaging 40 percent of the class time; the silent study averages about 
twenty minutes. 

One of the significant features of the lessons for students of education is the large 
variety of situations in which assignments are worked out on the basis of minimum, 
average, and maximum difficulty, together with a report in nearly every case, of the 
number of children who in the respective lessons were able to fulfill the different assign- 
ments. Minimum and maximum assignments are met usually by a minor part of the 
class; the average assignment by the greater number of the pupils. This distribution 
is not uniform, however. The pupil grouping in one va lesson in vocabulary building 
was minimum 4, average 13, maximum 18; evidently an easy lesson. 

One who believes that the day of the formal recitation is past will find abundant 
comfort in the apparent reasonableness of Miss McGregor’s contributions. He will 
find individualization of instruction, pupil initiative, project teaching, socialized 
recitation—in short, the laboratory emphasis and procedure—exemplified and illus- 
trated in a hundred different ways. When these principles are applied universally, 
as apparently they are applied in Miss McGregor’s English department, a new day 
will have come in the teaching of the mother tongue. 

R. L. Lyman 


University of Chicago 
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News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research workers 
and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house for more forma! 
communications on similar topics, preferably of not more than five hundred 
words. These communications wil be printed over the signatures of the 
authors. Address all correspondence concerning this department to Walter 
S. Monroe, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


During the week of March 22 and March 26 a number of 

Schoolmen’s Week educational groups met at the University of Minnesota. The 

at the University most important events of this meeting were the Eighth Annual 

of Minnesota Short Course for Superintendents and Principals, and the Fifth 

Annual Conference of Minnesota High School Teachers. In 

addition to local talent Professor E. L. Thorndike, Dean J. W. Withers, and Professor 
Charles H. Judd contributed to the program. 


The Bureau of Tests and Measurements of the University of 


Michigan Con- Michigan held a conference at Ann Arbor on the evening of March 29 
ference on The program was devoted to the consideration of one topic The 
Educational Classification of Pupils on the Basis of Intelligence Tests.’’ School 


Measurements men from eleven Michigan cities were scheduled to make formal 
formal reports on this topic. 


A bulletin of the Research Department of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 

for March, 1921, gives a list of the studies recently completed, or 

Educational now in progress by 46 members of the department. Of these 

Research in Ohio studies, 45 are reported as completed and 88 as in progress, Ii 

the large number of studies reported as being in progress are carried 

to completion the reports of this association will make a large contribution to our 

accumulation of knowledge in this field. ‘The report is sent by Professor R. L. Morton 

of Ohio University, Athens, president of the department, and Superintendent F. J. 
Prout, Chillicothe public schools, secretary of the department. 


The following program was announced for the joint meeting, on March 11, of 
the sections for educational measurements and for grammar grades of 
Educational the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
Research in What About Grammar? Superintendent E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Rapids—30 minutes. Discussion—Professor F. L. Clapp, University 
of Wisconsin—15 minutes. 

Utilizing Intelligence and Achievement Tests for a More Effective Technique in 
Arithmetic—H. A. Cook, Principal of Junior High School, Merrill—25 
minutes. 

I ndividualization of Instruction in Algebra and Elementary Mathematics—Mary 
A. Potter, Racine High School—15 minutes. 

Improvement in Comprehension in Silent Reading—Prudence Cutright, Supervisor 
of Primary Grades, La Crosse—25 minutes. 
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Variability of Improvement in Spelling—Rose Gagen, Janesville—15 minutes. 

Dean M. E. Hagerty of the University of Minnesota addressed the meeting of 
the association on Service of General Intelligence Tests.” 

We continue to receive from China evidence of unusual interest in educational 
and intelligence tests. This interest is shown not only by the resident 
\merican teachers, but also by the native teachers. We received a 
Research in letter a few days ago from Professor H. C. Chen of the Nanking Teachers 
China College. Professor Chen says in part 

“Dr. S. C. Liao and myself have been working on educational and 
A book on mental tests will appear in Chinese 


Educational 


mental tests for the last year and a half. 
in two months’ time. It embodies thirty-five different tests. Eleven of them are our 
own work, and the rest are translations with modifications, Practically all of the 
tests have been tried in the Chinese schools, missionary or government. This work 
is of course tentative, but we hope to standardize these tests as time goes on. 

In addition, I have devised a number of Chinese language tests such as language 
ompletion tests, dictation tests, opposites tests, etc. As a preliminary step we used 
five tests for the last entrance examination of our college. The correlation between 
the tests and the average grades of the regular examinations was 0.39. It might have 
been higher, had we excluded the marks of the students in mathematics and Chinese 
language which, as I was told by the Dean of the College, were unscientifically graded 
and too difficult for the candidates 

Professor Chen enclosed with his letter a number of tests such as he is using. In 
addition to analogies, opposites, language completion, etc. there was a spelling test. 
We had supposed that the Chinese did not spell, yet here there are apparently— ‘ap- 
parently’ is used with something more than common significance—twenty timed 
sentences. We are at least sure that there are twenty items of some sort. 

Che World Book Company has recently issued a brief bibliography of educational 

test [wo hundred seventy-eight titles are listed. It is significant 
A Bibliography of that a commercial firm has considered it worth while to compile 
Educational Tests such a bibliography. The World Book Company has rendered 
1 distinct service by compiling and publishing this bibliography. 


The influence of Dr. Ayres’ method of investigation by means of an index number 
is seen in a monograph by Thomas E. Benner, statistician for the Alabama State 
Department of Education. The monograph is entitled, ““A Compara- 


An Index tive Study of the Elementary Schools, White and Colored, of the 
Number ina = Sixty-seven Counties of Alabama.’ Ten items are used in appraising 
the schools of each county, and when the entries under the items are 


State Survey 
averaged, the general index number ranges for the sixty-seven counties 


from 38.0 to 75.2. The text accompanying the tables and charts purposely avoids 
technical terms and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. Mr. Benner 


says of the report: “So far as I know, this is the first time that both the white and 
colored schools have been measured—if the material of this study be accepted as a 


measurement—in terms of the same units for an entire state.”” We know of nothing 


to the « ontrary. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company announces a series of five tests under this 
title. They were devised by Harriet E. Peet, co-author of “Everyday Arithmeti 

and Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education, Harvard Univer 

Progress Tests sity. There is one test on each of the four fundamental operations, 

in Arithmetic The fifth is a problem test. In each test there are several different 

types of exercises and they appear to be arranged in order of increas- 


ing difficulty. No measure of the rate of work is obtained. The authors state that 


the tests include the ‘leading difficulties that the pupils need to master.’’ The tests 


t rather than to replace the tests of the type of Courtis 


are intended to supplemen 


netic, Series B, which yield measures of rate. 


Research Tests in Arith 


When the Picture Supplement Reading Scale by May Ayres Burgess appeared, it 


was obvious to those who had had wide experience with educational 
Directions for tests that detailed directions for scoring would be necessary if a high 
Scoring the degree of objectivity was to be secured. No such directions were 
Burgess Read- furnished by the author. Recently the Bureau of Tests and 
ing Scale Measurements of the University of Michigan, which is supervis 


ing the use of this scale in Michigan, has issued a set of detailed 
directions for scoring it. These will doubtless be welcomed by all of those who have 
attempted to use the scale. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has recently published the result of the 


Americanization studies to determine the provision for tea 


Provision for English to non-English-speaking foreigners in our public schools 
Schooling the rhe following statements are quoted because they have a general 
Immigrant interest: 

“If an immigrant from a non-English-speaking country chooses 


to learn English in the public schools here, he must select with care the place of his 


residence in this country, for only one city in five has any public-schooling provision 
“It is evident from the statistics gathered that his chances of finding a school 
in any urban community increased 40 percent from 1914-1915 to 1918-1919; but he 
also has an eight times better chance if he goes to a place having more than 1,000 
foreign-born residents than if he goes to one having less than that number 
“Tf he will also pick out a place having a population of over 25,000, he will have 


about seven chances in ten of finding public-schooling provision; on the other hand, 


he has one chance in ten in a town of less than 10,000 population.” 


At the Alumni Dinner held in connection with the meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence at Atlantic City, Dean James E. Russell announced the establish 

ment by the Trustees of Teachers College of an Institute of Educa 

Institute of | tional Research. For the first time in the history of American educa- 

Educational _ tion, the scientific investigation of education is to be undertaken on a 

Research basis comparable to that enjoyed by the research foundations devoted 
to science, engineering, and medicine. 

The Institute is to be organized with Professor E. L. Thorndike as the Director 

of the Division of Educational Psychology, Professor Otis W. Caldwell as the Director 


of the Division of School Experimentation, and Professor George D. Strayer as 
Director of the Division of Field Studies. 
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The work of the Institute is to be supported by funds provided by the Trustees 
of Teachers College and by gifts supplied either by way of general endowment or for 
the purpose of conducting particular investigations. Funds have already been provided 
by the General Education Board for the work of the Lincoln School which will be a 
very important part of the Division of School Experimentation. This part of the 
enterprise is well under way under Dr. Caldwell’s direction in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. 

rhe Commonwealth Fund has made a grant in support of an inquiry concerning 
methods of learning. This investigation will be undertaken during the next year by 
Professor Thorndike. From the same source funds have been provided for a study 
of financing of American city school systems. This inquiry is undertaken in co 
operation with the Committee for Chamber of Commerce Cbdoperation with the 


Public Schools under Professor Straver'’s direction. 


Relationship Between General Intelligence and Success in Certain 
High-School Subjects 


During the school year 1919-1920, the writer gave the Alpha Army Test to the 
high-school students of the Omaha high schools. Significant intelligence differences 
were found among the three high schools. This was part'cularly true of Central High 
School and High School of Commerce where a difference of from 20 to 30 points between 
corresponding classes was found. These differences, as well as differences in social 
status and curricula of the two high schools, were pointed out in an earlier article in 
this JouRNAL.' Centra! High, it was found, received most of the students from the 
well-to-do and professional classes for classical and college preparatory courses; 
while Commerce High received most of the students from the laboring and less well- 
to-do classes for vocational training. The striking differences in the curricula of the 
two schools may be seen in the subjects listed in Table I. 

With the differences mentioned above in mind, the writer considered two ques 
tions: (1) Do certain high-school subjects require greater general intelligence of 
the type measured by the Alpha Army Test than others? (2) Do the students less 
endowed in that type of intelligence do effective work in vocational subjects? To 
answer these questions the marks were given at the end of the first semester, 1920, 
obtained from both schools for the students who had been given the Alpha Test. 
Che median intelligence score for the students who failed and for those who received 
passing marks was then found. This was done for a number of school subjects, and 
for the boys and girls of each class separately. The results appear in Table I. 

From this table, it appears that greater intelligence is required for success in the 
subjects taught in Central High than for success in the subjects taught in Commerce 
High. It also appears that differences in the degree of intelligence required for success 
exist for the subjects taught within each school. In Central, Latin holds first place 
throughout the four classes. In the same school, manual training, mechanical drawing, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping are at the bottom in the classes in which they are given. 
The same consistency does not appear for the vocational subjects taught in Commerce 
High, although there is a tendency for typewriting and bookkeeping for the boys 
and sewing and cooking for the girls to occur at the bottom of the list. From this 


' Madsen, I. N. “Group Intelligence Tests as a Means of Prognosis in High School,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 3:43-52, January, 1921 
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table it seems fair to conclude that general intelligence as measured by the Alpha 
lest is an important factor in a high-school pupil's success or failure. No doubt the 
results in these tables would have been more striking if other factors contributing 
to a student's success (such as emotional traits, school attendance, home conditions, 
etc.) were constant for all pupils. 


rABLE I. COMPARISON OF MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE SCORES IN ALPHA 
ARMY TEST OF CENTRAL AND COMMERCE HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS FOR CERTAIN SUBJECTS 
SHOWING MEDIAN FOR PASSING AND 
FAILING STUDENTS 


Boys GIRLS 
Median Median Median Median 
| Scores of | Scores of | Scores of | Scores of 
Failed Passed Failed Passed 
Students | Students | Students | Students 
FRESHMAN (CENTRAL) | 
; Latin I and II 109.2 124.2 | 107.1 122.5 
Ancient History I and II 97.3 120.8 | 91.0 117.1 
English I and II 97.0 | 118.8 | 86.7 | 108.7 
Algebra I and II | 101.8 113.2 | 91.0 113.9 
Manual Training 102.7 
Mechanical Drawing 100.0 | 101.0 
Household Arts 87.5 | 98 .2 
FRESHMAN (COMMERCE) : 
Typewriting 70.0 100.0 80.0 88.1 
Mechanical Drawing 76.0 93.0 
Woodworking 64.0 85.3 
elegraphy 70.0 74.0 
Rapid Calculation 60.7 | 86.0 
Sewing 70.0 86.7 
Cooking 77.5 75.2 
SopHoMORE (CENTRAL) 
‘ Latin III and IV 140.0 144.2 128.3 133.2 
f Geometry I and II | 109.2 134.4 106.4 127.0 
Biology I | 112.5 133.7 101.7 22.6 
English III and 1V 114.0 131.2 96.2 | 125.0 
Mechanical Drawing | 127.5 
Household Arts 208.7 
SopHomore (COMMERCE) 
Algebra, Science and Math. 70.0 | 107.0 
Typewriting | goo | 100.0 | 900 91.8 
Bookkeeping 100.0 100.0 82.5 91.8 
Cooking 80.0 94.0 
Sewing 0 
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Boys | GIRLS 
Med Median | Mediar Median 
Scores of | Scores of | Scores of | Scores of 
Failed Passed | Failed Passed 
Studenis Students Students Students 
Juntor (CENTRAI 
Latin ITI and I\ | 142.5 | 146.5 | 
Latin U, IV, V | 130.0 139.7 
English V and VI } 129.0 140.5 | 106.6 134.1 
Amer., Anc., and Eng. Hist 1266 | 139.2 | 110.0 140.0 
Algebra III 138.0 | 100.0 33.0 
French I and II 131.2 | 133.6 | 125.0 135.8 
Physics 133.6 
Household Arts | | 115.0 
Juntor (ComMMERCI | 
Mechanical Drawing | 102.5 106.3 | ; 
lypewriting 90.0 106.0 105.0 98.9 
Bookkeeping 95.0 60.0 | 113.7 
Stenography 87.0 99.0 
SENIOR (CENTRAL) 
Latin V, VI, VII, VIII 158.98 112.5 150.0 
French and Latin 130.0 1.4.3 | 
English VII and VIII 147.5 138.1 
Chemistry | 127.5 146.6 | | 138.0 
Algebra IIT, Geometry and Trig, | 90.0 | 146.6 | 
American History | 125.0 141.4 | 111.6 136.6 
Bookkeeping | 135.0 | 132.5 
French II, IIT, I\ | tis | 147.1 
Household Arts 125.5 
Ing les luniors 1 Se rs 


In answering the second question the school marks given in the two high schools 
were studied. The same marking system is used in both schools. The distributions 
of marks show that a much smaller percent of pupils failed in the Commerce High 
than in the Central High. Thus, either the standards for success are relatively lower 
for the vocational subjects taught in Commerce High or a less degree of intelligence is 
required for success in then 

rhe results obtained in this investigation would suggest the desirability of testing 
prospective high-school students as to their capacities before choosing the subjects 
which they attempt. There must inevitably be many misfits by our present empirical 
method. Intelligence tests have not yet been brought to the point of infallibility, but 
if skillfully used they can be of great service. It would, of course, be desirable to have 
a test which would measure capacity for vocational subjects in the same way that the 
\lpha Test measures capacity for the classical subjects. This would provide a positive 
means rather than a negative means of selecting pupils for vocational training. gy 

I. N. MADSEN 


State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


i 
TABLE Il—Continued 
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A Social Survey of the Needs in Current Reading 

Dr. Walter R. Smith in “An Introduction to Educational Sociology,’ names four 
specific means of socializing the curriculum in our schools. These four means are, 
the elimination of the material least useful; the addition of wide ranges of knowledge 
demanded but not now included in school courses; the organization of this new material 
in harmony with the old into a well-rounded program; and the socialization of the 
methods of teaching the reorganized material. Professor Smith further says: © For 
both eliminations and additions the social survey is necessary. In just what subjects 
and in just what materials in these subjects, has society a right to expect that the 
pupils leaving a school will be proficient? This can be determined only by learning 
what the larger society which the children are about to enter demands of its mature 
citizens.” 

The problem of this survey was to discover the lines of study (and their relative 
proportion) which are necessary for reading our weekly magazines intelligently 

The Independent was taken as a typical American weekly and a survey o! this 
magazine for one year was made. The method of investigation was to record data 
concerning the amount of attention paid by The Independent to the various topics 


it discussed. Fifty-two copies of the magazine were examined and the number of 
columns given to the various topics tabulated. The results are shown in Table I 
The classifications were purely arbitrary. It was impossible to avoid a certain amount 
of overlapping of the various lines of study, since there is no sharp line of demarcation 
within facts which may be classified equally well as belonging to economics, sociology, 
history, and civics. The study was made before the war and the conclusions are 
such as would apply to normal times. 

In the fifty-two issues we find that 583 columns were devoted to modern political 
history. Under this heading were discussed political situations in foreign countries, 
wars, treaties, revolutions, peace negotiations, and diplomatic relations. Since the 
war this kind of reading will continue to be far bulkier than ever before. 

Next in importance is the study of economics, covering 462 columns, Important 
topics discussed are: business, finance, currency, stock exchange, cost of living, tariff, 
income, corporation matters, inheritance tax, capital and labor, interstate commerce 

American civics and politics occupy 410 columns. The leading topics discussed 
are: state and national legislative measures, political parties, elections and appoint 
ments, women’s suffrage, administrative measures, government ownership, municipal 
government. 

Next comes sociology with 325 columns. The main topics are: great interests 
which make up American life, social organization, social service, development of 
community life, the care of defectives, immigration, the race question, women’s clubs 

The space occupied by each of the other topics is given in Table I, and their 
scope is indicated in a general way by the captions. The total number of columns is 
3,910. 

These various topics readily group themselves under five main heads: (1) cultural, 
with 1,337 columns, including fine arts, biography, education, fiction, religion, ethics, 
humor, and poetry; (2) political, with 993 columns, including modern political history 
and American civics and politics; (3) economic, with 827 columns, including applied 


economics, commercial geography, and insurance; (4) social, with 433 columns, in 
cluding public health and sociology; (5) scientific, with 320 columns, including physical 
geography, agriculture, and applied science, 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF COLUMNS DEVOTED TO TOPICS IN 52 COPIES 
OF THE “INDEPENDENT” 


Columns 


Topics 
Modern Political History 583 
Economics 462 
Civics and Politics 410 
Sociology . . | 325 
Fiction 292 
Education | 260 
Biography (Articles about People) 204 
Fine Arts 196 
Commercial Geography | 190 
Insurance | 175 
Religion | 167 
Scrence 115 
Physical Geography | 111 
Public Health 108 
Agriculture 94 
Ethics 90 
Poetry 77 
Humor ‘ 51 
= 
Total 3,910 


It is a matter of practical value to know the relative amount of attention paid 
by the American weeklies to matters of cultural interest compared with the amount 
of attention paid to topics of a political and business nature. We find in this particular 
case that 1,820 columns were devoted to politics and business and 1,288 columns 
to matters of a cultural nature. Other interesting comparisons can be made as to the 
amount of attention paid to public health and business, sociology and politics, educa- 
tion and religion. 

The four classifications, modern political history, economics, civics, and sociology, 
show the history teacher his duty and opportunity. History should be made a 
thing of the present and not a fossil of the past. The textbook will serve only as a 
reference outline and current literature should afford a large part of the reading in 
these subjects. The subject matter will thereby bear more directly on the problems 
which the student is likely to meet. 

The work of the English teacher would cover the fields of fiction, articles about 
people, poetry, and humor, and touch upon other topics. Why should not the English 
teacher also find much of her material for these subjects in current literature? The 
magazines constitute much the greater part of the average individual's reading after 
leaving school. It would seem to be the work of the English teacher to show what 
was good and bad in this material, to teach the student how to use it, and at the same 
time make him alert to contemporary life 

The work of the science teacher should be to give the student the necessary 
foundation and a glimpse of the various fields in order that he may read current 
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scientific literature intelligently and with pleasure. In this the teacher should also 
guide the pupil to what is worth while and call attention to the more authoritative 
periodicals. For many otherwise intelligent readers scientific topics are more or less of 
a mystery. 

A survey of this type is the best means of enabling curriculum makers to secure 
a basis for the selection of subject matter which deals with live social issues of present 
or near-future value to the pupil and those that promise to be of value when the pupil 
becomes an adult. One good standard for judging any curriculum is the extent to 
which it acquaints the pupil with leading interests in present social life. 

In conclusion I again quote from Professor Smith: “The socialized curriculum 
must include the knowledge areas that provide the facts and principles which lay the 
foundations of efficiency in all realms of society, but those areas upon which greatest 
emphasis should be placed must be determined by public demand as shown by the 
socia] survey.” 

W. D. ARMENTROUT 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 


National Assoriation of Birectors of 
Educational Research 


(E. J. Asupaucn, Secretary and Editor) 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


All members of the National Association of Directors of Educational Research 
who were not at the annual meeting at Atlantic City and all readers of this JouRNAL 
who thereby show themselves to be interested in the scientific study of education will 
be interested in the step made by the association in restating its basis for membership. 
The association was originated to encourage the establishment of bureaus of educa- 
tional research and to promote that type of research which has for its purpose the 
improvement of school efficiency. It has served this purpose well as the growth of its 
membership, the interest in its public programs, and the inquiries which have come 
to its secretary abundantly attest 

But this year, those attending the annual meeting felt that the time was ripe for 
a forward step and the following article was substituted for the old article on member- 
ship 

MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in this association shall be of two classes—Honorary and Active. 
Honorary: The honorary membership shall consist of those individuals who have 

distinguished thiemselves in the field of educational research whom the association 

may honor itself by election to this type of membership 

Active: The active membership shall consist of those persons who may be elected by 
the executive committee, or by the association after the consideration of their 
qualifications by the executive committee, on the presentation of satisfactory 
evidence in the form of published or unpublished studies which show ability 
to arrange, to organize, and to conduct research investigations and experimenta- 
tions 

Chus our association becomes the first and only association which places ability 
in educational research, attested by the submission of evidence of work already done, 
as the qualification for membership. The National Society for the Study of Education 
and the National Society of College Teachers of Education are both notable organiza- 
tions, having among their members many of the best workers in educational research 
in our country, but they have not required that applicants for membership should pre- 
sent evidence of ability in this line. 

Those who sponsored the change presented the following argument which made 
instant appeal to the members present. The movement for careful scientific educa- 
tional research is already well under way in universities, colleges, normal schools, 
state departments, and city school systems. The present need is not so much to 
foster the establishment of new bureaus, though that remains as one of the purposes 
of the association, as it is to unify the research activities of the workers all over the 
country and to bring together for mutual help and encouragement those who are 
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originating, organizing and directing educational investigations and experimentations 
In other words, the association felt that its own needs and the needs of those who, 
while not in organized bureaus of research, were doing work of real value were identical 

The executive committee who must pass upon the credentials submitted, faces 
the new situation with both hope and fear. It hopes that the appeal for membership 
which the association thus frankly makes will be met with a hearty response from the 
best workers who have hitherto been ineligible. It fears that some applications may 
come from those who have done one piece of research of perhaps fair or even excellent 
quality but who have since been resting contented with whatever impetus that one 
piece may have given them. It hopes that the present membership will scan carefully 
not only the past but also the present work of those whom they may recommend for 
consideration. It is ambitious that our association shall have the largest proportion 
of live, growing, producing educational workers of any association anywhere. 

Hence, to the present membership there comes a definite challenge. Find and 
recommend to the executive committee those who not only have produced and are 
producing but who will continue to produce. And prove your own eligibilty to con- 
tinued membership. Let the new year be one of definite growth for each of us. Plan 
definitely some constructive piece of work which can be finished and reported within 
the next twelve months. Test your ability for original thinking. Submit yourself to 
stern criticism. Determine that you will meet to some degree, to a degree worthy of 
yourself, the demands of this new Step FoRWARD. 


Last year in this issue of the JouRNAL the complete membership of our association 
was printed. It consisted of seventy-seven names, of which six were those of honorary 
members. The new list, complete according to the records of the secretary on April 1, 
consists of one hundred one names, of which ten are honorary. The following have re 
signed during the past year, due in all cases to a change in occupation: W. Randolph 
Burgess, C. A. Carney, F. S. Shapleigh. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Ayres, Dr. L. P., Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Editor of Science, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Chadsey, Dr. C. E., Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Coffman, Dr. L. D., President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Hanus, Dr. Paul H., Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Judd, Dr. Chas. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rice, Hon. J. M., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

Russell, Dr. William F., Dean, School of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Thorndike, Dr. E. L., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 

Wissler, Dr. E. C., National Research Council, 1701 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C. 
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REGULAR MEMBERS 

Alexander, Dr. Carter, State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

Anderson, H. W., Assistant Director, Educational Research, 50 Broadway, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ashba@ugh, Dr. E. J., Educational Service, Extension Division, University of Iowa, 
lowa (¢ ity, lowa 

Averill, William A., 617 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Baldwin, Dr. Bird T., Director, Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa 

Ballou, Frank W., Superintendent of Schools, 1340 Girard Street, Washington, D. C. 

Barthelmess, Harriet M., Department of Educational Investigation, 34 Normal 
School Building, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 

Beeson, Dr. Marvin J., Superintendent, Cooperative Extension Courses, University 
of Colorado, Grand Junction, Colorado 

Brainerd, Mrs. Margaret, Director, Educational Research, Martin's Ferry, Ohio. 

Branson, E. P., Department of Research, City Public Schools, Long Beach, California 

Bright, Ira J., Superintendent of Schools, Leavenworth, Kansas 

Brown, Emma M., Department of Measurements and Standards, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 

Brown, Dr. H. A., President, Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Brueckner, Dr. L. J., City Normal School, Detroit, Michigan 

Buckingham, Dr. B. R., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Buckner, Dr. C. A., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Burgess, Mrs. May Ayres, Secretary, Department of Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 500 W. 122 St., New York City, New York 

Cobb, Margaret, Secretary, Bureau of Mental Tests and Measurements, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Courtis, S. A., Director, Department Educational Research, 246 Eliot Street, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Cram, Fred D., Extension Division, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Coxe, W. W., Assistant Director, Educational Measurements, Vocational Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Daley, H. C., Director, Survey Department, Highland Park, Michigan. 

Dalman, Murray A., Director, Educational Research, Board of Education, Indiana 
polis, Indiana. 

Davis, Helen, Director, Mental and Educational Measurements, Jackson, Michigan. 

Dawson, Charles D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

DeVoss, J. C., Assistant, Bureau of Standards and Measurements, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Dickson, Dr. V. E., Director, Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland, California. 

Elliott, Dr. Charles, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Everly, L. L., Assistant Superintendent and Director of Research, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Flemming, Cecile White, State Director of Educational Measurements, State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Fordyce, Dr. Charles, Dean, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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Franzen, Dr. Raymond, Director of Research, City Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa 

Gray, Dr. C. T., Director of Bureau of Educational Tests and Experiments, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Gray, Dr. W. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Greene, Dr. Harry A., Assistant in Educational Service, Extension Division, State 
University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Guy, J. Freeman, Director, Research and Measurement, 729 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Haggerty, Dr. M. E., Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapo 
lis, Minnesota. 

Harlan, Charles L., Department of Educational Measurements and Standards, 
Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Henry, Mary Bess, Director of Research and Guidance, Santa Ana, California 

Hill, Dr. D. S., President, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Horn, Dr. Ernest, Director of University Elementary School, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Johnson, O. J., Assistant Director of Research, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Kallom, Arthur W., Normal School Building, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Kelley, Dr. T. L., Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, California. 

Kelly, Dr. F. J., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

King, Dr. L. A., Assistant Director of Bureau of Educational Measurements, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Kirby, Dr. T. J., University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Lane, Robert E., City Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 

McCall, Dr. William A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 

McCrory, J. L., Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Educational 
Research, Omaha, Nebraska. 

McMillan, E. E., Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mallory, Clara, 1016 Liberty Street, Beaumont, Texas 

Manuel, Dr. H. T., Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison, Colorado 

Melcher, George, Director of Bureau of Research and Efficiency, Library Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Monroe, Dr. Walter S., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Moore, M. E., Superintendent, Beaumont, Texas. 

Morrison, J. C., Specialist in Educational Measurements, University of the State of 
New York, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Morton, Dr. R. L., Director, Extension Department, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Myers, Anna G., Library Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Nifenecker, Eugene A., 500 Park Avenue, New York City, New York 

Norton, John K., Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, 
California. 

O’Hern, J. P., Municipal Building, Department of Public Instruction, Rochester, 
New York. 

Osburn, Dr. W. J., Director, Educational Measurements, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Otis, A. S., Statistician, Personnel Bureau, Camp Grant, Rockford, Illinois. 

Packer, P. C., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Phelan, Dr. W. H., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Race, Henrietta V., Director of Intelligence Measurement, 222 Liberty Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Rice, D. Edgar, Consulting Expert in Tests and Standards, Camp Grant, Illinois. 

Richardson, J Wylie , Educational Research Director, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Rinsland, H. D., Director, Research and Guidance, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Rugg, Dr. H. O., Educational Psychologist, Lincoln School, 646 Park Avenue, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, New York. 

Sexton, Elmer K., Assistant Superintendent, Newark, New Jersey. 

Smith, Leon O., Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Educational 
Research, 508 City Hall, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Staker, M. P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Sutherland, Dr. A. H., Director, Department of Psychology and Educational Research, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Sutton, Clarence W., Head, Department of Mathematics, South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Talbert, Wilford E 9 455 Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 

Terman, Dr. Lewis M., Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, 
California. 

rheisen, Dr. W. W., Director, Reference and Research, City Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Torgerson, T. L., Director, Department of Educational Measurements, City Public 
Schools, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

lrabue, Dr. M. R., Columbia University, New York City, New York. 

Updegraff, Dr. Harlan, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Welles, J. B., Supervising Principal, Roslyn Heights, Long Island, New York. 

Whipple, Dr. G. M., Director, Bureau of Mental Tests and Measurements, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Wight, Ambrose G., Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Measurement, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Williams, Dr. L. A., Head, Department of Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Williams, Osborne, Director, Department Educational Research and Vocational 
Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Woody, Dr. Clifford, Department of Education, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Woolley, Helen T., Director, Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Worcester, Dean A., Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 


State Normal, Emporia, Kansas. 
Zirbes, Laura, Investigator of Reading, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, New York. 


STANDARD LANGUAGE TESTS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(bility and progress in a foreign language are indicated most evidently by (1) 
cope and accuracy of vocabulary; (2) ability to understand connected dis- 
course, or rate and accuracy of translation from a foreign language to the 


mother tongue, or from the mother t to the foreign language; (3) 
knowledge of grammar. 


Dr. V. A. C. Henmon of the University of Wisconsin maintains that each or all 
of these abilities are available for purposes of measurement and are capable 
of measurement. The essential problem in the construction of satisfactory 


tests lies in the selection of the words to be used. On this basis he has devised 
unique tests in Latin and French, 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YOR!., 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22nd Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest office of the company. Descriptive circulars, 
catalogues, and price lists will be mailed on request to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have prompt attention. 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
NEW GRADE TEXTS 


THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK 

By Alice E. Ball. 

Structural deficiencies in language supplied through the creative instinct 
of the child. Competitive and game elements stimulate interest. Original 
in method and application 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND HEALTH 

By Mary S. Haviland. 

A Basal series for intermediate schools. Directs the attention of the 
child through his own interests and activities to the health fundamentals of his 
body and environment. 

Contains a wealth of project material, memory work and investigations tor 
the pupils. 

Primer: The Most Wonderful House in the World. 
Book I: The Play House. 
Book II: In preparation. 


Write for Further Details 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Word of Explanation 


Last month a trusting teacher saw our advertisement of the 
ILLINOIS EXAMINATION and, thinking that it was a sort of 
“cramming” device, sent for a sample set. He said that he wished to 
prepare himself to take a teacher’s examination. Candor bade us 
state that the ILLINOIS EXAMINATION was not prepared for that 
purpose. It does not contain sets of questions from previous examina- 
tions for teaching certificates. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 


is an entirely new testing instrument prepared for children in city and 
rural schools. It was devised by Walter S. Monroe and B. R. Bucking- 
ham as a general survey test of intelligence and ability in reading and 
arithmetic. It is now standardized on the basis of 49,500 pupil scores. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 


is the original device for determining the “Achievement age” of pupils, 
as well as determining the mental age. This feature alone makes it 
the most conspicuously useful test of the year. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION 


is admirably adapted for use as a final examination at the close of this 
term’s work. A second form is ready for those who have used the first 


form. 


Price: 


2 Teacher’s Handbooks and four class record sheets supplied free 
with every 100 copies. Extra Teacher’s Handbooks, 15 cents per copy. 


Send All Orders to 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Examination I (for grades 3, 4 and 5)......840 per 1000 Bi 
Examination II (for grades 6, 7 and 8).....840 per 1000 BD 
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Economy 
Practice Exercises in Arithmetic 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER, Supt. of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


SET B-ONE for City Schools. 
Fifty exercises, 930 cards (fifty pupils’ folders, one Teacher's 
Manual, and one Teacher’s Record Sheet included). $18.00* 
SET B-TWO for Rural Schools. 
Fifty exercises, 250 cards (eighteen pupils’ folders, one 
Teacher's Manual, and one Teacher’s Record Sheet included). 


$7.50 
SET B-THREE for smaller Rural Schools. 
Fifty exercises, 100 cards (nine pupils’ folders, one Teacher's 
Manual and one Teacher’s Record Sheet included). $3.50 
*Subject to our regular quantity discount. 
A series of cards coup work with play in an orderly drill of the 
four fundamental processes. 


Send 75c for a sample set—one each of the fifty exercises. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623-33 South Wabash Ave. 8-12 E. 34th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in educational and credit value as those 
offered in other quarters of the year. 
The colleges, the graduate schools and the professional schools 
provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce and 
Administration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medicine, and Social 
Service Administration. 
Ideal place for recreation as well as study. Golf, tennis, rowing, 
etc. Two great parks and Lake Michigan within walking dis- 
tance. 

Ist Term—June 20-July 27 

2nd Term—July 28-Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


Che University of Chicago 
Box 50%—Faculty Exchange CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


George Banta Publishing Company. Menasha, Wisconsin 
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